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Agreement of naval parity for all 
categories of vessels by Great Britain 
and the United States is an immense and 
tremendous step forward, according to 


Agreement on Naval Parity 


. ° j 9) 
Termed ‘Tr | ie 
emendous Step | Sales Increase From $189,797 | Are Approved for 
Extension of Principle to All Classes of Vessels by Great 
Britain and United States of Vital Importance, 
| Mr. Stimson Says. 


an oral statement by the Secretary of | 
State, Henry L. Stimson on July 25, fol- | 
| lowing anouncement by President Hoover | 
| that the laying down of keels of three | 
10,000-ton cruisers had been suspended. | 
At the Washington Conference in 
1921, Secretary Stimson said, Great | 
Britain agreed to parity regarding capi- 
tal ships and airplane carriers. Now 
Premier MacDonald has said that Great 
| Britain will adopt parity to all classes 
| of vessels. | 
| It may be futile in a military sense to 
| to make two fleets equal, Secretary 
| Stimson said. The difference alcne in 
| personnel of the crews which man the 
| fleets would undoubtedly prevent two 
| fleets from ever being mathematically 
| equal in power, in his opinion. 
But the doctrine of parity between the 


Memorial Presented 
By Attorneys-general 





Mr. Hoover Asked Not to Ap- 
prove Any Plan That Would 
Contravene Decision in 
Chicago Drainage Case. 


President Hoover was urged on July 25 
by the attorneys-general of the six States 
bordering on the Great Lakes not to ap- 
prove any plan for development of the 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway that would 
contravene the decision of the Supreme 





Court of the United States in the Chi- 
cago drainage case. 

The attorneys-general presented a me- 
morial to the President in which they as- 
serted that the diversion of water from | 
the Great Lakes in excess of 1,000 cubic 


feet per second would impose “a wholly | To Control of Sales 
unnecessary burden upon lake-borne com- | 
merce in that such excess is not required Of Perishable Foods 
to permit the utilization of a nine-foot 
channel from Lake Michigan to the Mis- 
sissippi river.” cee es 

, Memorial Is Signed. ‘Considerable Objection 

The memorial was signed by the six | ‘ : 

attorneys-general, John W. Reynolds, of | Raised in House as Class 
Wisconsin; O. A. Youngquist, of Minne- | Legislation, Says Repre- 
resentative Aswell. 


American and British fleets, Secretary 


Opposition Develops 


sota; Gilbert Bettman, of Ohio; Cyrus | 
E. Woods, of -Pennsylvania; William M. | 
Brucker, of Michigan and Hamilton 
Ward of New York. 


. | 
The full text of an official summary | termed “unfair and fraudulent practices 


of the memorial follows: _ |in the marketing of perishable agricultu- 
In spite of the obvious limits upon the} ral commodities in interstate and for- 
power of the Federal Government to au- leign commerce” (S. 108, 71st Congress, 
thorize abstraction of water from the | ist session), involving regulation and 
Great Lakes for the need of navigation, | penalization of commission merchants 
the Sanitary District of Chicago has| and brokers, is pending consideration on 
conceived a plan for improving the IIli-|the calendar of the House Committee on 
nois River as a waterway which will| Agriculture. The bill, termed the “Fresh 
cause much larger continuous diversions Fruit and Vegetable Licensing ~Act,” 
than are necessary for navigation pur- | passed the Senate June 3. 
poses, the plan of said sanitary distric' | Representative Aswell (Dem.) of Nat- 
being to continue to pollute the Chicago chitoches, La., a member of the House 
River and thus to require diversions Committee on Agriculture, said there is 
larger than are needed for navigation in|, great deal of opposition to the measure 


order to purify or immunize the pollu-| inthe House, on the ground that it pro- 


Proposed legislation aimed at what are 


tion which the Sanitary District intends 
to continue to create. ° 
Profits Are Discussed 

The records of the litigated. cases 
plainly show that one inducing reason 
for this plan and intention of the San- 
itary District is the large profit derived 
by the Sanitary District for the use of 
water diverted from the Great Lakes for 
power purposes at the expense of a much 


poses to give special attention to one 
class of commodities not accorded to 
other classes of commodities. 

Opposition Is Considerable. 

“J think it might pass the House,” he 
| said, “but I know there is a good deal 
of opposition.” 

The principles of the bill have been 

approved by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Arthur M. Hyde. The Bureau of 


larger power development by the use of | the Budget stated that the bill is not 
the same water at the eastern end of|in conflict with the financial program of 


the lakes after all the purposes of navi- 
gation have been served and which does 


not involve any diversion from the water | 


shed. 

Any consideration of the problem pre- 
sented must thus take account of the 
improper uses which have been made by 
the sanitary district of this diverted wa- 
ter for sewage purposes and power pur- 
poses and every plan which is presented 
for the development of lakes to gulf 
navigation must be considered with the 
knowledge that the interests of the sani- 
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Production of Wool 


Advances for Year| 


Little Effect on Price Level 
Predicted From Small Gain. 


An increase of 2,753,000 pounds of 
wool shorn in the United States in 1929 


over that shorn in 1928 is reported in| 


the preliminary estimate of the 1929 
wool crop by. the Department of Asri- 
culture, it was announced July 25, Total 
production is estimated at 
pounds, as compared to 229,112,000 
pounds in 1928, the report stated. 


Any material decrease in wool prices | 


as a result of the increased production 
is improbable, it was stated orally at 
the Department. The increase is small 
compared to the total, it was pointed 
out. The full text of the Department’s 
announcement follows: 

The amount of wool shorn in the 
United States in 1929 was 2,753,000 
pounds greater than the amount shorn in 
1928, according to the preliminary esti- 
mate of ‘1929 wool production of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The total pro- 
duction is estimated at 301,866.000 
pounds compared to 299,113,000 in 1928 
and 281,914,000 in 1927 and is the largest 
of record since 1894. 

_The increased production this year of 
nine-tenths of one per cent over last 
was due to an increase of 4.1 per cent 


in the number of sheep shorn, which was | 


largely offset by a decrease in the aver- 
age weight per fleece. The number of 
sheep shorn this year is estimated at 
39,948,000 compared to 38,364,000 in 1928 
and 36,570,000 in 1927, and the average 
weight per fleece this year was 7.6 


pounds compared to 7.8 pounds in 1928 | 


and 7.7 pounds in 1927, 


Most of the important sheep States | 


showed increases in the number of sheep 
shorn. In the western group of States 
where about 60 per cent of the wool is 
produced the average weight per fleece 
decreased from 8.0 pounds in 1928 to 7.6 
pounds in 1929, which accounts for most 
of the decrease in the United States av- 


in the North Central States. 


301,866,000 | 


|the President. 

| Views of Secretary Hyde. 

In the letter, addressed to the Senate 
|Committee on Agriculture when the leg- 
islation was pending there, Secretary 
Hyde said: 

| “The bill provides for the licensing of 
|commission merchants that receive fresh 
|fruits and vegetables of any kind in| 
linterstate or foreign commerce, brokers 
jengaged in the business of negotiating | 
sales and purchases in such commerce | 
|of fresh fruits and vegetables, and deal- | 
jers buying or selling other than at re- 
tail any such commodities in such com- 
merce, including producers selling and 
| retailers buying such commodities in car- 
|load quantities or the equivalent therof. 
“Under the terms of the bill any per- 
| sons subject thereto that engage in un- 
|fair or dishonest conduct, as defined 
therein, in the business for which they 
| are licensed, may have their licenses sus- 
|pended or revoked by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the bill provides that 
any person who shall at any time carry 
on the business of a commission mer- 
'chant, dealer, or broker without a license 
shall be liable to a penalty of not more 
than $300 for each such offense and not 
more than $25 for each day it continues, 
which will accrue to the United States 
jand may be recovered in a civil suit 
brought thereby. 





“The department is of the opinion that 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


Mineral wool, a material used exten- 
sively for insulating and other puposes, 
is of two classes, it was stated on July 
25 by the Bureau of Mines, Department 


of Commerce, which has conducted a 
| study of the subject. Rock wool is made 
from a natural siliceous limestone, or 


| caleareous shale, found in northern In- 


diana, or from an artificial mixture of 
silica and limestone. Slag wool is made 
from iron blast-furnace slags with or 
without the addition of limestone to tem- 
per the charge. 
The statement follows in full text. 
Mineral wool is a substance composed 





of very fine, interlaced theads chiefly of 
calcium silicate and other glass-like ma- 
terials similar in appearance to wool or 
cotton. Because of the high percentage 
of air space for a given volume of min- 
eral wool, it is used mainly for insulat- 


| ing purposes, 
erage, although there was some decrease | 


Mineral wool finds a considerable mar- 
ket for use in high-temperature insula- 


Insulation for High and Low Temperatures Achieved by 
Covering With Material. 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


| 
| 


Stimson continued orally, was not a mili- | 
tary doctrine but one of statesmanship. | 
It does not look to a future combat be- | 
tween these two fleets but has an exactly 


opposite purpose, namely to prevent | 


those two navies from building against | 
each other and to accomplish instead, a | 
reduction of their respective naval power, 
he said. 

It thus represented an agreement that | 
they should not regard each other as) 
possible enemies in that they agreed not | 
to take the step which potential enemies | 
would take as the very first step against | 
each other, Secretary Stimson stated. | 
This step is to try to outbuild the other | 
fleet. 

The doctrine of parity as thus used is 
supremely intelligent, Secretary Stim- 
son stated. In fact, it is the only doc- 
trine by which two independent nations 
in the position occupied by Great Brit- 
ain and America could agree to be 
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Foreign Cigarette Factories 
In China Improve Position | 


The outlook for continued expansion in | 
operations and sales of larger foreign- | 
owned cigarette factories in China dur- 
ing forthcoming months is bright, the 
Department of Commerce was advised 
July 25 in a radiogram by the Trade 
Commissioner at Shanghai, Frank S. 
Williams. 

The full text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows: 

These factories are operating full 
schedule and are experiencing less diffi- 
culty with labor and tax innovation than 
at any time during the last five or six 
years. On the other hand, it is not an- 
ticipated that native cigarette factories 
whose present operations are on a 
greatly reduced scale, will open up to any 
considerable extent for at least two 
months. The future outlook as regards | 
sales left to smaller native-owned and | 
operated factories is not considered par- | 
ticularly bright, as it is not likely that 
f4ilnfonths will’ witness any considerable | 
expansion in their operations. 


Sole-leather Imports 
Increased Since War 





Unfavorable Balance of 


Trade Shown Last Year 
With Less Exports. 


Foreign trade of the United States in 
sole leather since the war has altered 
from an average annual export of 38,- 
394,000, an average annual import of | 
less than 2,000,000, to an export of 10,- 
185,000 pounds and an import of 10,-| 
408,000 pounds during 1928, showing an 
unfavorable balance last year, accord- 
ing to a statement made public July 
25 by the Chief of the Hide and Leather 
Division, Department of Commerce, Wil- 
bur J. Page. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

Prior to the war, the United States 
enjoyed a favorable balance of trade in 
sole leather, and the exports averaged 
more than 38,394,000 pounds annually. 
Import siatistics do not show the amount 
of this leather imported in pre-war years 
but estimatés place the total at much 
less than 2,000,000 pounds yearly. With 
the exception of 1928, when there was a 
slight increase over the previous year, 
there was a consistent decline in the sole 
leather exports from the United States. 
Imports, on the other hand, have shown 
a consistent increase in the same period 
and in 1928 preliminary figures place 
the imports at almost 10,408,000 pounds. 
Therefore, American sole leather pro- 
ducers are not only losing considerable 
trade in foreign countries, but have also 
met with keener competition on the do- 
mestic market. Exports of sole leather 
from this country have declined from an 
average annual volume of 38,394,000 | 


| 
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N aiiaddaaii Tee of Mineral Wool F pina 
In Study Conducted by Bureau of Mines 


tion as a cover for pipe, annealing and 
baking ovens, and metallurgical and 
chemical furnaces, and in low-tempera- 
ture insulation as stove and _ fireless 
cooker linings. Processed in a different 
manner it makes an efficient insulator 
for such uses as filling for house walls 
and floors, refrigerator lining, and cover- 
ing for house and underground pipe lines. 
Used in interior walls and like places, | 
it is an efficient sound deadener as well. | 
Because of its acid-proof properties it is 
also used as packing for acid carboys 
and as a filter medium for acids and cor- 
rosive liquids and gases. 

The manufacture of rock wool is 
largely centered in Indiana, the largest 
operations being at Alexandria. Slag 
wool is manufactured in I}linois, New 
Jersey, and Wisconsin. 

The natural Indiana wool rock is mined 
from open quarries. For the manufac- 
ture of slag wool the slag is loaded from 
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cities in the Dominion, some of Ameri- 
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Export Market Grows 


For Soda Fountains 


To $537,814 in Five Years. 


The soda fountain, a distinctly Ameri- 
can product, is not without its fast-grow- 
ing market abroad along with other ex- 


ports which find favorable demand in for- 
eign countries, E. H. Bougerie, Special- 
ties Division of the Department of Com- 
merce, stated on July 25. 


The full text of the statement follows: | 
In the last five years exports of Ameri- | 


can soda fountains have almost tripled | 
to shipments now valued at over a half- 
million dollars. Since 1924, when such 
equipment was first separtely enumerated 
in export statistics of the United States, 
soda fountain exports have risen from 
$189,797 to a total of $537,814. 

Little attention was paid to soda foun- 
tains in foreign countries until American | 
residents abroad and tourists asked for | 
sodas and other drinks prepared as in| 
the United States. Installation of such 


| equipment to meet these requests gradu- | 


ally drew the attention of foreigners | 

with whom the soda fountain met im- | 

mediate favor. 
Canada Best Market. 

Canada is the best market for America | 
soda fountain equipment, exports to that 
country having shown a very marked in- 
crease from $22,405 in 1924 to $188,394 | 
in 1928. Soda fountain installations are 
to be found in all of the more important 


y 
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Delaware & Hudson 


Proposes to Acquire 


B. R. & P. Railroad 


Proposal Submitted by L. F.' 
Loree Prior to Conclusion 
Of Hearing on B. & 

O. Application. 


The hearing on the application of the 


Trade Methods 


Steel Furniture 


Federal Trade Commission 
Endorses Resolutions to 
| Eliminate Price Dis- 


| 
| 
| 


| crimination. 


Industry Condemns 
Unfair Competition 


Other Proposals of Manufac- 
turers of Office Equipment 
Accepted as Trade 
Expressions. 


The Federal Trade Commission, July 
25, announced its action on rules adopted 
at a trade practice conference of the 
steel office furniture industry. Six of 
the resolutions were approved by the 
Commission as Group I rules having to 
do with practices possibly violative of 
law and the other nine were accepted as 


Group II rules accepted as expressions of 
the trade. 


The full text of the Commission’s state- 
ment follows: 


The rules as adopted by the industry | 


have been arranged in two groups. Those 
appearing in Group I are affirmatively 
approved by the Commission; those ap- 
pearing in Group II are received as ex- 
pressions of the trade. 
stated that, 

Whereas, a competitive situation ex- 
ists in the steel office furniture indus- 
try (hereby defined to include all steel 
office furniture, except safes and stock 
supplies used in connection therewith), 
giving rise to discrimination in the 
prices charged for steel office furniture, 
and to discrimination in the price paid 


and allowances made for used office fur- | 


niture and to other unfair methods of 
competition; and 
Whereas, the Congress of the United 


P : , ., | States in passing the Clayton Act and 
| Baltimore & Ohio Railroad for authority | the Federal Trade Commissian Act, an 


The industry | 


d | 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


] 
‘New Rules to Govern 


Radio on Ocean Ships 


Rigid Provisions Adopted for 
Safety of Life at Sea. 


Rigid provisions governing the use of 
radio on vessels on the high seas, to in- 
| sure maximum protection, and for ob- 
! servance by all of the maritime nations 
of the world, were adopted by the recent 
Safety of Life at Sea Conference held 
in London, according to a resume of the 


communications aspects of the conven- 
tion made public July 25 by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 

| The convention probably will become 
\effective on July 1, 1931, according to 
|the statement. Under its terms five na- 
|tions must ratify it before that date to 
make it a binding treaty. Numerous 
| other provisions, all pertaining to safety 
lof life at sea, are incorporated in the 
convention, by international agreement. 

The full text of the Depariment’s 
resume follows: 

A Safety of Life at Sea Convention 
was made at London in May of this year. 
The United States was represented and 
took an active part in preparing this 
Convention. 

All ships engaged on international 
voyages, except cargo ships of less than 
1,600 tons gross tonnage, shall (with 
few exceptions) be fitted with approved 
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‘Construction Work 
On Civil Airways 
Proceeding Rapidly 


Commerce Department Also 
Reports Licenses to Air 
Pilots Issued at Rate of 
4,160 Annually. 


| Construction work on civil airways in 
|the United States is going forward rap- 
| idly, it was stated, July 25, by the Aero- 
|nautics Branch of the Department of 
|Commerce. According to report from 
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‘Timeliness of Data 


Urged for Census 


On Manufactures 


Advisory Committee Meets 
In Conference With Of- 
ficials of Department 
Of Commerce. 


Publicity Proposed 
To Explain Objects 


Consultants Also Suggest Use of 
Population Enumeration in 
Locating Business Concerns 
To Be Approached. 


The Advisory Committee on the Cen- 
sus of Manufactures, to be taken in 
1930, meeting with representatives of 
the Department of Commerce, July 25, 
suggested that the different schedules 
on manufacturing be drawn up in such a 
way that more timely statistics would 
become available. 

Colonel L. S. Horner, President of 
Niles, Bement, Pond Co., New York City, 
who was named chairman, pointed out 
that modern business men are more in- 
terested in current facts than “in his- 
torical facts,” because a big problem 
facing the business executive at present 
is the determination as to what kinds 


of goods will be in demand three years 
from now. 





Location of Business Concerns. 


It was suggested that the Bureau of 
the Census make use of the enumerators 
of population in order to locate business 
coneerns that come within the range of 
the census of manufactures and yet that 
are not on record at the Bureau. Offi- 
cials of the Bureau expressed the opin- 
ion that firms in this group of sufficient 
size to warrant approach might be can- 
vassed at a later date. 

The Committee decided to appoint a 
small publicity committee to cooperate 
with business organizations and editors 


to aequire control of the Buffalo, Roches-| the Legislatures of the States by enact- 


ter & Pittsburgh Railway by purchase of | 
abovt;84 per cent of its stock from. the | 
Alleghany Corporation, Finance Docket | 


director of the Bureau of Finance of the | 
Interstate Commerce Commission, was | 
concluded on July 25, after a rival pro- | 
posal to acquire the B. R. & P. had been | 
offered by L. F. Loree, president of the 
Delaware & Hudson Company. 


Formerly Had Option. 


The Delaware & Hudson formerly had | 


a two-year option to lease the B. R. & 


P. but its application for authority to do | 


so was denied by the Commission. Mr. 
Loree, in urging the Commission not to 
act on the application of the Baltimore 
& Ohio to acquire control of the road 
now, in advance of consideration of its 
general application for authority to ac- 
quire control of a number of eastern 
roads, said his company would be will- 
ing to “take the road off the hands of 
the B. & O. at cost plus carrying charges” 


and for cash. He later said he would be} 
| willing to recommend to his board of di- 


rectors that if the D. & H. should be al- 
lowed to acquire the road, it be held free 
of any mortgage lien so that it might be 
turned over to any road to which the 
Commission should eventually allocate it. 


Opposes Acquisition by B. & O. 


Mr. Loree said that acquisition of the | 


B. R. & P. by the B. & O. would not only 
be contrary to the public interest but 
that to consider the application sep- 
arately and in advance of consideration 
of the general eastern consolidation sit- 
uation seemed “so clearly not in the pub- 
lic interest as to require no comment.” 
The hearing was concluded following 
Mr. Loree’s testimony after a stipula- 


tion had been entered into by counsel | 


that parts of the testimony in connec- 


tion with the D. & H. application for} 


authority to lease the B. R. & P. and to 
obtain trackage rights over a line of the 
Pennsylvania connecting the two roads, 


should be considered as part of the rec- | 


New Railway Planned 


ord in this proceeding. 
Counsel for the D. & H., before the 


stipulation was made, had asked for an! 
adjournment of the hearing to October. | 


Counsel for the Pennsylvania and Wa- 
bash railways, which had intervened in 
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ing many statutes, have condemned’ such 

price discrimination and unfair metode 

of competition; and Seen 
Whereas, in order to put the industry 


| No. 7645, before C. V. Burnside, assistant on a basis of fair and lawful competi- 


tion it is necessary that such price dis- 
crimination and unfair methods of com- 
petition be eliminated, and to that end 
that accurate information as to the prices 
;charged by the various manufacturers 
|for their steel office furniture be made 
available to interested members of the 
trade and buying public. 
Not to Lessen Competition. 

Group I: Rule 1. (a) That no manu- 
facturer shall discriminate, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the prices charged 
to different purchasers of steel office fur- 
niture, where the effort of such discrim- 
ination may be to substantially lessen 


oly; provided, that this shall not pre- 
vent price discrimination necessarily re- 
sulting from differences in the model, 
grade, or quantity of the products sold, 
or that makes only due allowance for 
necessary differences in the cost of sell- 
ing or transportation, or discrimination 
in the same or different communities 
made in good faith to meet competition; 

(b) That no manufacturer shall dis- 
criminate, either directly or indirectly, 
in the prices paid for used office furni- 
ture, whether in cash or as a credit 
in connection with a sale of steel office 
furniture, where the effect of such dis- 
crimination “may be to substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly; provided; that this shall not 
prevent discrimination in prices or allow- 


ences in the make or model of the used 
| office furniture bought; 

Manufacturers To Publish Prices. 

(c) That each manufacturer shall im- 
mediately publish and continue to pub- 
lish, as changes are made (1) the dis- 
counts and terms allowed to exclusive 
agents and nonexclusive dealers, (2) the 
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In Monongahela Area 


|Competition With Pennsylvania 


Road Is Proposed. 


The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- 
way has filed an application with the 


nance Docket No. 7737, for a certificate 
authorizing it to build an extension, 
about 5.77 miles long, from a point on 
its Connellsville extension now 
| construction to a connection with the 


| Donora Southern Railroad to give it an 


|entrance to the Donora, Pa., industrial 
district. The line would extend from 
| Pigeon Creek Crossing to Baird, Pa. 

| The application states that its original 


| plan was to connect its extension from 


Cochran’s Mill to Connellsville, Pa., with 
an extension to be built by the Donora 
Southern, which is owned by the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company, which has 
a mill at Donora. It now seems desir- 
able, it says, that the applicant, a Class 
I carrier, rather than the Donora South- 
ern, an industrial common carrier, make 
the necessary connection. 

“The present and future public con- 
venience and necessity require the con- 
struction,” the application says, “in or- 
der to open up to the substantial com- 
petition east and west of two trunk line 
railroads, to-wit, applicant and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, a territory along the 
Monongahela River, one of the richest 
industrial sections in the United States, 
now dependent exclusively upon one 





trunk line railroad, to-wit, the Pennsyl- | > 
. i [Continued on Page $, Column 3.) shipped $114,665 wo rt 


vania Railroad.” 


competition or tend to create a monop- | 


the field work of placing guiding bea- 
‘con lights and intermediate Janding 
| fields is nearing completion on four air- 
ways and construction work on four 
other airways is scheduled to begin 
within a few days. 


The Bureau also stated that 80 new} 


airplane pilots, 627 
|62 airplane mechanics 
jairplanes were licensed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in the week ending 
|July 13. These figures indicate that the 
Aeronautics Branch is now licensing new 
aircraft at the rate of 6,188 per year, pi- 
lots at the rate of 4,160 per year, and 
|student pilots at the rate of 20,000 per 
year, 


student pilots, 
and 119 new 


119 Planes Licensed. 
The statement, in full text, follows: 


and lessen one of the difficulties facing 
the Census Bureau by i 


pose and usefulness of the census data. 


Executive Committees Proposed. 


A suggestion ‘‘as made that small ex- 
ecutive committees be named by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce on the basis of nom- 
inations from the parent committee to 
give more detailed attention to the work 
in hand in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

A statement on the meeting made 
public on July 25 by the Department of 
Commerce follows in full text: 

Ways and means to bridge the gap be- 
tween statistics of production and of dis- 
tribution and to draw up census schedules 
which will bring forth facts and figures 
of current value available within reason- 





; ; ‘meking concé rns 
approached Clearly undérstand the pur- 


, Of the 119 new planes licensed, 48 are | able time limits, were the major topics 
in New York; 9 each in Illinois and| discussed in the Commerce Department 
Ohio; 7 in Missouri; 6 each in California on July 25 at the first meeting of the 
and Idaho; 3 each in Kansas, Michigan| Advisory Committee for the Census of 


ances necessarily resulting from differ- | 


Interstate Commerce Commission, in Fi- | 


under | 


and Minnesota; 2 each in Colorado, Flor- 
ida, Iowa, Massachusetts, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island and Texas; and one each 
in Alabama, Connecticut, Mississippi, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming. 

Under the Air Commerce Act of 1926, 
all aircraft engaged in interstate com- 
mercial flying must be licensed by the 
Department of Commerce. This entails 
an engineering approval and flight test 
of each particular type and a careful line 
inspection and approval of each individ- 
ual airplane to be licensed. 


Examination of Pilots. 

Under the same Act, pilots flying li- 
censed aircraft must also be licensed by 
the Department of Commerce. Such li- 
}cense is only issued after the applicant 
has satisfactorily passed a medical exam- 
ination for physical fitness and success- 
fully demonstrated his ability as a pilot 
{and that he has sufficient knowledge of 
airplanes, engines, navigation, etc. 

The Aeronautics Licensing Section of 
the Commerce Department is responsible 
J 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4 


Government Granted 
Award in Fraud Suit 


Judgment is Based on Sale of 
Surplus Lumber After War. 


A judgment approximating $3,000,000 
in favor of the United States against a 
number of defendants, in a case growing 
‘out of an alleged fraud in the operation 
of a Government contract, was granted 


by the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia July 25. The opinion was by 
Associate Justice Jennings Bailey. 

The judgment was against John L. 
| Philips, of Thomasville, Ga., and others, 
| charged with defrauding the Government 

with the sale of surplus lumber from 
Army cantonments after the World War. 
The defendants have appealed to the 
Court of Appeals. 

Mr. Philips and certain associates 
were indicted for conspiracy in connec- 
| tion with the sale of the lumber but were 
acquitted in the Criminal Court of the 
| District. The Federal Government then 
brought civil proceedings against them 
on allegations of fraud, and the court 
has held Mr, Philips liable to the United 
States for $1,381,447, with interest, mak- 
ing a total of approximately $1,500,000. 
The other judgments were: Against 
Frank T. Sullivan, Buffalo, N. Y., a lum- 
ber merchant, $947,610; the executors of 


Man factures. 


Secretary Lamont Outlines Plan. 


Secretary Lamont opened the meeting 
by welcoming those present. He pointed 
out that the prime purpose of the De- 
partment is to give business what busi- 
ness wants and neecs and in order to 
maintain this policy, particularly with 
regard to comprehensive undertakings 
like the coming cens-'s, it is vitally es- 
sential to have the advice of practical 
business men and experienced statis- 
ticians from industry. . 

He urged the Committee members to 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


American Hosiery 
Popular in Egypt 


Rayon Variety Supplied Chiefly 
By United States. 


The United States ranks first among 
the countries exporting rayon hosiery to 
Egypt, where the foreigners and wealthy 
natives wear the same style and type of 
hosiery popular in this country, accord- 
ing to information from the Vice Consul 
at Alexandria, Joseph J. Touchette, made 


|Commerce. The Department’s 8! 
jin full text foliows: 

Egypt is an import f 2 
|sale of all types of Pi0sie 
| safely be stated that /me 


, 


t 


wear hosiery. natiy2s ‘Wearin: 
hose require the a@p cotton sock an 
stocking of Japanes® and German man- 
ufacture. Cheap e@tton hosiery consti- 
| tutes, therefore, the major part of the 
| hosiery imports into Egypt. 
The foreign population and the 
wealthy natives wear hosiery of the 
same style and in vogue in the 
United States, the tion that 
full-fashioned hose invariably de- 
| sired with open werk ks or embroid- 
| ered clocks for During. 1928 
|cotton hosiery reeiVed Was valued at 
| $2,953,320, of whieh 1 Germany 
| supplied $622,700 yorth;. Japan, $635,- 
710 worth; Italy, $405,876; 
890; Netherlands, $24,185; 
295; the United Stmes, 
Czechoslovakia, $106,6: 
Woolen hosiery immpe 
was valued at $1,099.41 
by the United Kingdom 
and Italy. The Unite 
$168,870 worth of themot 
worth of rayon hosiery 1 c 
during 1°28. Italy ’ 
shipments valued at $105.4 
hosiery imported was Va 
and came chiefly f 





public on July 25 by the Department of 


|the entire Egyptian; tone ha ha ot 


nes 
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~ Clarifies Acceptance Of George Washington’s Birth Received | ()f Automobiles Rise | 
032 Ce 10 Per Cent in Year Educational Supervisor Reports That 134 Schools Have Is Personal Expense 


Of Anti-war Treaty Present Plans for 1932 Celebration Include Restoration of 


Phrase Is Disclaimed as Be- 
ing in Conflict With 
Constitution of 
Empire. 


The Japanese declaration accompany- 
ing the ratification of the Genera] Pact 


for the Renunciation of War, which clar- 
ffies the phraseology of the treaty _re- 
garding the relation between the Em- 
peror and the people, was made public by 
the Department of State on July 25. 

The treaty was ratified by Japan on 
July 24 just prior to the proclamation by 
President Hoover putting the treaty into 
force. 


Phrase Is Disclaimed. 


The Japanese declaration follows in 
full text: 


“The Imperial Government declare that 
the phraseology ‘in the names of their 
respective peoples,’ appearing in Article 
I of the Treaty for the Renunciation of 
War, signed at Paris on August 27, 1928. 
viewed in the light of the provisions of 
the imperial Constitution, is understood 
to be inapplicable in so far as Japan is 
concened.” 


The full text of the Japanese instru- 
ment of ratification follows: 


Hirohito, by the Grace of Heaven, Em- 
peror of Japan, seated on the Throne 
occupied by the same Dynasty changeless 
through ages eternal, 

To all to whom these presents shall 
come, greeting! : 


Treaty is Accepted. 

Having examined the Treaty for the 
Renunciation of War, signed at Paris 
by the Japanese Plenipotentiary 
gether with the Plenipotentiaries of the 
powers concerned on the twenty-seventh 
day of August, 1928, regarding which 
treaty the Japanese government on the 
twenty-seventh day of the sixth month 
of the fourth year of Showa issued a 


declaration concerning a phrase contained | 


w the first article thereof, We, main- 
taining the said declaration, approve, ac- 
cept and ratify the same. 

In faith whereof, We have signed this 
instrument and caused the Great Seal 
of the Empire to be affixed thereto at 
the Imperial Palace in Tokio, this twenty- 


seventh dey of the sixth month of the | 


fourth year of Showa, being the two 
thousand five hundred and eighty-ninth 
year from the Accession of the Em- 
peror Jimmu. 
Signed: HIROHITO. 
Countersigned: Baron Giichi Tanaka, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Remedy for Cancer 
Is Said to Be Remote 


Federal Financing of Re- 
search Recommended to 
Senate Committee. 


A far-seeing, long-time program, 
amply financed, must be the foundation 
for initiating any Federal investigation 
seeking a cure for cancer from which 
the, medical science seems about as far 
today as when research on the subject 
started over 15 years ago. This is the 
opinion of medical consultants communi- 


cated with by a subcommittee on the 
Senate Commerce Committee. 

Acting under the authority of a reso- 
lution (S. Res. 79), introduced by Sen- 
ator Harris (Dem.), of Georgia, and 
agreed to, June 3, by the Senate, the 
Commerce subcommittee, under the 


Chairmanship of Senator Jones (Rep.),| 


of Washington, has written to all those 
who attended or were invited to attend 


the conference of consultants called by | 


the Surgeon General, Hugh S. Cumming, 


on April 9, 1928, to advise him regard- | 


ing the cancer program of the Public 
Health Service. 


Persennel of Committee. 

The letter was sent in the name of 
subcommittee, which consisted of Sena- 
tors Jones, McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, Har- 
ris, and Copeland (Dem.), of New York, 
“for the purpose of ascertaining whether 


the report of the Surgeon General with | 
its recommendations meets with the ap-| 


proval of consultants at the present 
time; whether any modifications of fur- 
ther suggestions or recommendations are 
considered desirable, and whether it is 
believed that a reconvening of the group 
would result in the formulation of an 
improved program.” 

Senator Jones also advised each con- 
sultant that he would “be glad to have 
any additional recommendations from you 
as to what you think should be done by 
the United States Government or other- 
Wise, to work out a cure for cancer.” 

Communications received by the Com- 
mittee from Johns Hopkins University, 
Columbia University, Cornell University, 
Yale University and other sources, all 
tend to emphasize the extveme difficuliy 
of the problem of finding a cure for ean- 
cer and to discourage any hope for early 
success if the Government should under- 
A proper Fed- 
eval program wihich would permit more 
scientists to turn \their attention to a 
solution, is suggested to the committee. 

Authority for\ Investigation. 

Senator Harris is also author of a bill 
(S. 466) which would) authorize the Pub- 
lice Health Service and the National 
Academy of Sciences, jointly, to investi- 
gate the means and methods of affording 
Federal aid in discovering a cure for 
cancer. 

The text of his resolutions under which 


the Committee is acting follows in full | 


text: 


Resolved, that the Commerce Commit- | 


tee, or a subcommittee thereof, is au- 
thorized and directedto make a thorough 
investigation of the means and methods 
whereby the Feder! Government may 
aid in discovering i successful and prac- 
tical cure for caicer, and to report to 
Congress as soo) as practicable the re- 
sults of such inwstigation, together with 
its recommendaions for legislation and 
appropriations. 

The Public Health Service, the Na- 
tional Acadeny of Sciences, and all ex- 
ecutive deparments and independent es- 
tablishments ef the Governmei.t are re- 


| 

Nation-wide celebration in 1932 of the 
200th anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington is being planned by the Bi- 
centennial Commission created by Con- 


Birthplace and Construction of Highway. 


and to assist in arranging for the use of 
the house in connection with the bicente- 
jnary celebration February 22, 1932. It 
|has placed the house, the Wakefield or- 
| ganization says, “at the pleasure on that 


Total of 7,911 for Year 
Ended July 13 Reported 
By 78 Large 


Cities. 


AvrTnorizen SuTEMENTS ONLY 


Ant PreseNTED HereIN, Berna 


Puswisuep Wirrnovt ComMMENT py THE UNrtTep States DAILY 


| Vocational A gricultural Departments Cost of Calling Cards 


In Michigan Attain High Standards 


Met Federal and State Requirements. 


In a report to the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Edward E, Gallup, 
State Supervisor of Agricultural’ Edu- 
cation in Michigan, has stated that dur- 
ing the school year of 1927-28, 134 voea- 


It is observed that 635 students produced | 
potatoes on 861.6 acres, giving them a | 
net project return of $56,147.33; 243} 
boys raised 873.7 acres of beans, giving | 
them a net project income of $18,236.17; | 


gress for the “comprehensive observance | birthday of the Commission and the Gov- 


tional agricultural departments were re- 


to- | 


of that greatest of all historic events.” 
The Commission was created by Congress 
as far back as December 2, 1924, and 
Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, is its 
chairman, and William Tyler Page, Clerk 
|of the House of Representatives, is its 
|executive secretary. Many plans have 
been proposed for the general observ- 
jance of the bicentenary and others will 
| be welcomed by the Commission pend- 
ling final adoption of the program for 


|e the country. over. 


A general plan proposed by Mr. Page 
|and on the Commission’s agenda is for 
|; cooperation of the States, including the 
| State Commission of Virginia, in whose 
|affairs Washington was so active most 
{of his life, the District of Columbia, 
{the Federal capital which he selected, 


jand the territories and insular posses- 


jsions that have since his time grown) 


jup as part of the nation. This general 
;plan includes the restoration of Wake- 
| field, as the birthplace of George Wash- 


ington, as a national shrine, and the con- | 


| struction of the Mount Vernon Highway, 


| linking the national capital and the home | 
of Washington by way of the $14,500,- | 


/000 Arlington Memorial Bridge, now 
nearing completion across the Potomac 
River. , 
Appropriations for carrying out the 
program of the Bicentenary Commission, 
when finally agreed upon, will be asked | 
|of the present Congress at its regular | 
'session which begins in December, ac- | 
cording to Mr. Page. Albert Bushnell 
Hart, historian of the Commission, is now 
in Europe, where in England and else- 
where he has been gathering informa- 


tion since the beginning of June for use | 


| of the Commission, 


Rights for Construction 
Of Highway Obtained 


The Commission at a recent meeting 


discussed and agreed upon the route of , 


the Mount Vernon Highway, for the con- 
| struction of which Congress has appro- 
| priated $4,500,000. It is to extend along 
ithe banks of the Potomac, on the Vir- 


'ginia side, from Washington to Mount | 


Vernon. Rights of way for this con- 
struction have been obtained, according 
'to the Commission’s information, and 
the Director of the Bureau of Roads, of 
the Department of Agriculture, Thomas 
H. MacDonald, has advised Mr. Page 
that all is in readiness for letting con- 
tracts for building work on the 16-mile 
| boulevard. 

Actual construction has not yet be- 
/gun. Mr. MacDonald’s expectation is 
that the work will start this autumn 
and that the highway will be ready for 
use at the 1932 celebration. Special 
|plans have been made for the Mount 
Vernon terminus, including the acquisi- 
tion of property to assure that the sur- 
roundings will be of a character in keep- 
jing with she dignity of the project. 
| The Bicentenary Commission has au- 
thorized sponsorship of a bill to appro- 
priate $60,000 to assist the Wakefield, 
Va., Memorial Association to build a 
replica of the old birthplace. The Wake- 
field organization originated with na- 
tive Westmoreland county people long 
resident near Wakefield. The estate has 
|} been owned since 1665, in whole or in 


| part, by members of the family of Wash- | 


lington. The association was formally 
jorganized at the city of Washington in| 
; 1923 and was incorporated in Virginia | 
|in 1924. Its purpose is the rebuilding of | 


Automobile deaths in 78 cities during 
the four weeks period ending July 13, 


|ernment of the United States.” 


The following proposals have been re- 
ceived by the Federal Bicentenary Com- 
mission from the Wakefield association: 
(1) Dredging of the mouth of > 
| Creek to admit river craft to Wakefield. i z : : 
| (The present useless wharf is qne and a | 0" eens for eoeamnnile semerete 
| quarter miles from Washington’s birth- Bice . 7 Geabinee een, P 
| place.) (2) Erection of a wharf within | ™¢"* ° , y 
ithe sheltered Pope’s Creek, close to the | The full text of the Department’s 

statement follows: 


| birthplace, on land owned by the associ- 
The Department of Commerce an- 


during the corresponding period last 
year, and 573 for the corresponding pe- 


ation; (3) improvement of the burial | 2 
plot and restoration of the arched vault. | nounces that during the four weeks end- 


| (Within this vault there were 10 inter- | ing July 13, 1929, 78 large cities in the} 


|ments of the first four generations of | United States, reported 635 deaths from 
| Washingtons of Wakefield, direct ances- | automobile accidents. This number 
tors and blood kin of George Washing- | (635) compares with 523 deaths during 
ton, including his father.) (4) Other im- | the four weeks ending July 14, 1928. 
provements considered essential by the | Most of these deaths were the result of 


11929, numbered 635, compared with 523 


riod in 1927, according to a statement | 


imbursed under the provisions of the 
Federal Smith-Hughes and State laws. 

The full text of summary of the re- 
port made public by C. H. Lane, Chief 
‘of the Agricultural Education Service, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
' follows: 

Thirty-one other schools-have estab- 
|lished departments of vocational agri- 
{culture and were preparing to maintain 


standards by which they hoped to win | 


reimbursement under the vocational edu- 
cation laws. These righ schools are giv- 
ing a four-year course in vocational agri- 
culture, including farm crops, horticul- 
ture, animal husbandry, dairying, poul- 
try production, soils, farm accounting 
and agricultural economics, including 
cooperative marketing. The purpose of 
|this course is to train young men to 


152 boys produced corn on 870.6 acres, | 
producing a met project income of $26,- 
797.59; 210 boys had poultry projects 
with 29,757 birds producing a net proj- 
ect income of $18,254.79; 127 boys car- 
rying dairy projects with 554 head had 
a net project income of $24,335.23; 100 
boys carrying swine projects with 688 | 
head produced a net project income of 
$8,082.83, 

“In studying these results we find 
nothing phenomenal,” says Mr. Gallup, 
“but it should be observed that these 
are projects carried not by adults but by 
high school boys with varied training, 
experience and capacity from the 9th to 
the 12th grade. They are ‘earning 
while learning.’ In many cases these | 
lads in their “teens are excelling their 
elders in similar enterprises.. As these 
lads come into adult manhood with su- 


Engineer’s Office of the War Department. 


Reconstruction of 
Birthplace Is Plan 


|Commission is planned this autumn. 
Meanwhile Chairman Fess has asked the 
other members to suggest such plans as 
may occur to them. So far upwards of 60 
suggestions for the commemoration of 
the birth of Washington have been re- 
ceived by the Commission, some of them 
practical and some not, in the viewpoint 
of the Commission. 

Among the suggestions are: Erection 
of permanent state buildings in or near 
the national capital; a national educa- 
| tional exposition to exploit American pro- 
duction, art, science, beauty and prog- 
ress; publication of the complete history 
of the founding of the city of Washington 
|and President Washington’s part in it; a 
|memorial parkway in recognition of the 
sacrifices of American war mothers; 


|contribution by every American citizen | 


of one dollar toward the expense of a 
fitting celebration; more comprehensive 
models of the city of Washington than 
these now in the National Museum; pre- 
liminary investigation to determine the 
exact location of the two houses built by 
the Washingtons at Wakefield; a national 
/memorial highway; a world’s fair to be 


held at Marine Park, New York City; a/| 


world’s fair to be held in the city of 
Washington with a permanent building 
for annual expositions; publication of 
Washington’s orders as commander-in- 
chief of the American army during the 
revolutionary war; fourteen distinct 
propositions bearing on the life and char- 
acter of George Washington; an athletic 


world’s fair in conjunction with Olym- | 


pic games; a comprehensive, nation- 
wide, all-embracing national celebration, 
reaching its climax in the establishment 
at Washington of a University of Amer- 
ica wherein to teach republican prin- 
ciples of government. Many other sug- 
gestions have been made. 


Excess Diversion of Water 
From Lakes Is Protested 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tion interests. In the records of these 
litigations it is shown that the water- 
way proposed to be constructed by the 
State of Illinois is expected to yield to 
| the State an annual $2,000,000 profit | 
from water power while the sanitary 


district of Chicago at the same time is to | for the 78 cities were, respectively, 7,911 


Another meeting of the Bicentenary | 


| accidents which occurred within the cor- 
| porate limits of the city, although some 


| accidents occurred outside of the city 
| limits. 


|due to automobile accidents within city 
limits is desirable. Such figures are 
available for the four-week period end- 
| ing July 13, 1929, and for the correspond- 
‘ing four-week period of 1928 for all of 
‘the 78 cities, the four-week figure in 
11929 being 513 as contrasted with 435 
'for the corresponding four weeks in 
1928, 
Deaths in Various Periods. 

Considering by four-week periods since 
May, 1925, total deaths from automobile 
|acctdents for 78 cities, regardless of 
| place of accident, the lowest total (346) 
| appears for the four-week period ending 

| March 27, 1926, and the highest (771) 
‘for the four-week period ending Decem- 
ber 29, 1928. The numbers in the 55 
periods of four weeks were as follows: 

Four weeks ended: 

July 13, 1929, 635; June 15, 1929, 602; 
May 18, 1929, 582; April 20, 1929, 528; 
| March 23, 1929, 525; February 23, 1929, 
| 466; January 26, 1929, 612. 

December 29, 1928, 771; December 1, 
1928, 738; November 3, 1928, 622; Octo- 
ber 6, 1928, 623; September 8, 1928, 620; 

| August 11, 1928, 588. 

July 14, 1928, 523; June 16, 1928, 506; 

May 19, 1928, 537; April 21, 1928, 530; 


March 24, 1928, 421; February 25, 1928, ! 


504; January 28, 1928, 531. 

December 31, 1927, 624; December 3, 
1927, 619; November 5, 1927, 684; Octo- 
ber 8, 1927, 662; September 10, 1927, 
526; August 13, 1927, 510; July 16, 1927, 
573; June 18, 1927, 507; May .21, 1927, 
530; April 25, 1927, 495; March 26, 1927, 
441; February 26, 1927, 441. 

January 29, 1927, 471; January 1, 1927, 
599. 


9223 
6, 1926, 676; October 9, 1926, 650; Sep- 
tember 11, 1926, 558; August 14, 1926, 
499; July 17, 1926, 482; June 19, 1926, 
1547; May 22, 1926, 493; April 24, 1926, 
423; March 27, 1926, 346; February 27, 
1926, 374. 

January 30, 1926, 428; January 
1926, 550; December 5, 1925, 623; 


9 


-) 


No- 


vember 7, 1925, 612; October 10, 1925, | 
tary district are not primarily naviga- | 527; September 12, 1925, 521; August) 
15, 1925, 467; July 18, 1925, 493; June} 


20, 1925, 492; May 23, 1925, 421. 


For comparison, the number of deaths | 


|The migration from country to city and | farmers of the community. 


| visions of the Smith-Hughes Act. 


December 4, 1926, 632; November | 


|while in the 7th grade of the country | reimbursement is $104,905.30. 
‘school, he will have a heifer project in | dent that vocational agricultural educa- | 


|put into operation on their own home 
|farms the most practical, the most sei- 
entific, and the most successful prac- 
|tices in agriculture. 

The 134 schools receiving reimburse- 
ment. enrolled 7,309 students in the| These vocational boys kept careful 
classes in vocational agriculture. The | financial accounts of their enterprises | 
!31 schools on the waiting list enrolled | and studied the cost of production of 
|932 students, making a total of 8,241 /each item. They also carried on experi- 
| students enrolled in all-day vocational | mental projects, built garages, tool and 
| agricultural classes. One hundred and | implement sheds, modern poultry houses, 
| forty-three high school departments of | and did many other things in the way 
vocational agriculture are upon the list |of improvement on their home farm. 
for reimbursement this year and 29 are | They have tested cows on the home farm 
on the waiting list, making a total of | and many of the boys have tested the 
172 high schools with departments of | neighbors’ herds. They have tested hun- 
vocational agriculture for 1928 and 1929. | dreds of bushels of seed corn for the! 
They have! 
| put on community agricultural fairs at: 
| their schools, exhibiting the products of 
| their own labors and improved farm 
| practiees, At these school and commv-| 
| nity fairs they have given demonstra- 
| tions of milk testing, hill selection of 
seed corn, hill selection of seed potatoes, 
| treatment of seed potatoes for scab, and 
| the proper grading of potatoes and ap- 
| ples, all of which has done much to 
| increase the agricultural intelligence of 
their communities. | 





perior training, higher standards of pro- 
| duction, and more efficient marketing | 
| methods, they will make the agriculture | 
| of their day stand abreast with the pro- 
; fessions and industries,” 


the growing interest in better agricul- 
ture makes a real demand for the teacher 
of vocational agriculture in the high 
schools of Michigan. 


Vocational Courses Given 


In 172 Michigan Schools 
For the fiscal year 1917-18, the first 
year for the operation of the Smith- 
Hughes Law’in Michigan, 43 high schools 
met the requirements for reimbursement 
for the vocational agricultural depart- | 
ment. For the year 1028-29, 172 phigh | Boys Have Participated 
schools are maintaining departments o =< 
vocational agriculture under the pro- | In Competitive Judging | 
Two |. They have exhibited their products and 
thousand four hundred and five voca- | Judged live stock, grain, potatoes, and 
tional. agricultural students were en- | Vegetables at the West Michigan Fair. 
rolled the first year—this year there are | They have participated in the apple iden- 
approximately 8,500. | tification and judging contests in the 
According to Mr. Gallup, the work | Michigan Horticultural Society. They 
has gained in favor with school officials | 2/80 exhibited at Michigan State Col- 
and with the general public each year, jlege during Farmers Week the grains 
so that these vocational agricultural de-|2"d potatoes produced in their home 
partments are now distributed among | Projects. More than 1,800 of these voca- 
67 of the 83 counties of the State, Six- tional boys attended Junior Farmers 
teen of the 83 counties are still without Week of the Michigan State College, 
vocational agricultural departments. j Where they judged the various breeds 
One of the provisions of the Smith- | f live stock in the college herds. 
Hughes Law is that each vocational |, The total met income to the vocational 
agricultural student shall have at least , boys from their projects in 1927 and 1928 
six months of supervised farm practice. | WS $227,590.15. The total reimburse- | 
In Michigan the long-time project has | ment to the schools for vocational agri- 
proven the most: satisfactory type of | cultural instruction was $122,684.85. The | 
supervised farm practice. For example: ; amount by which the net project income | 
(1) If a boy has a dairy calf project | of the boys exceeds the federal ane state | 
“It is evi-| 


the 8th grade; when he enters the 9th| tion in Michigan,” says Mr. Gallup, “is | 
grade of the high school he will ane | an expense but an investment.” 

a cow and a calf for his vocational proj-| Purpose to Aid Pupils 

ects. In the 10th grade he will be the ly i di V : I} 
owner of a cow, a yearling and a calf. | 4" finding V acations 


In Foreign Service 


Comptroller General Rules 
Federal Funds Are Not 
Available to Pay 
For Supply. 


The Comptroller General, J. R. McCarl, 
in a letter to the Secretary of State, 
has ruled that calling cards are a per- 
sonal expense ‘and they cannot be paid 
for from appropriated funds. The rul- 
ing was made as a result of a request 
from the Secretary of State to whether 
calling cards for use of officers in the 
foreign service constituted an official ex- 
pense, 

The full text of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s decision, dated July 19, and made 
public on July 25, follows: 

The Secretary of State: 
been received your letter 
1929, as follows: 


Cards Printed in Chinese. 


“From time to time Foreign Service of- 
ficers in China are obliged to have printed 
Chinese visiting cards. These cards are 
printed in the Chinese language and are 
for no other purpose than that of call- 
ing on Chinese authorities on official busi- 
ness. Expenditures for printing such 
cards have been allowed im many in- 
stances but recently charges therefor 
are being suspended in the officers’ ac- 
counts, 

“In view of the fact that it is abso- 
lutely necessary that Foreign Service 
officers have visiting cards printed in the 
Chinese language, it is requested that 
you will please advise the Department 
whether or not in your opinion expendi- 
tures for printing them may be consid- 
ered as an official expense.” 

Cost Is Personal Expense. 

It is a well establishe@ rule that call- 
ing cards “eonstitute a personal expense 
of the employe or officer for whose use 
they are desired. 10 Comp. Dec. 506; 
12 id. 661; 20 id. 248. See, also, the reg- 
ulations of the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing effective July 1, 1928, paragraph 30, 
in which particular attention is directed 
to the cited decisions of the Compiroller 
of the Treasury on this subject. Print- 
ing such cards in the Chinese or any 
other foreign language would not change 


There has 
of July 11, 


|the character of such expense. 


Accordingly, you are informed that the 
expense of printing visiting cards in the 
Chinese language for foreign service of- 
ficers is a personal expense and can not 
be paid from appropriated funds. 


Shipments ‘of Bananas 
By Honduras Set Record 


The world’s largest shipment of ba- 
nanas by any one country in one year 
is believed to have been made last year 
by Honduras, according to a_ report made 
public on July 25 by the,Department of 
Commerce from the American Consul at 
Tegucigalpa, George P. Shaw. The De- 
partment’s statement follows in full text: 

Honduras exported 27,462,141 bunches, 
the largest amount ever shipped in the 
country’s history. The previous year 
it exported only 19,088,109 bunches, and 
the year before 14,569,201 bunches. Hon- 
duran banana shipments for the preced- 
ing five years had averaged about 15,- 
000,000 bunches. 

Of the record 1928 exports, 23,616,019 
bunches or about seven-eighths of the 


Six years after taking up his calf proj- | 
ect he will graduate from high school, | 
the proud owner of a registered dairy | 
herd. During these six years the farm | 
| boy has gained knowledge in the skills | 


7,911 Deaths in Year. 


For the 52-week periods ended ‘July | 
13, 1929, and July 14, 1928, the totals | 


“The purpose of vocational education |entire lot were bought by the United 
in agriculture,” says Mr. Gallup ‘‘is not | States, compared with purchases of 16,- 
to influence unduly farm boys to follow | 022,566 bunches in 1927, and 12,461,357 
their father’s occupation. The course is |in 1926. Germany was next largest 
designed to help these boys find them-|purchaser of Honduran bananas last year 


make an annual $1,000,000 profit from | #24 7,177, which indicate a recent rate 


{of dairy farming. 


|the house in which George Washington | this use of diverted water for power 


| was born, restoring the ancient gardens | 
} roundabout it, and assisting in the erec- 
|tion of a permanent structure over the 
jancient Washington graves on the es- 
| tate. 

Chairman Fess, 
says: “We cannot 


of the Commission, | 
do anything better 
|than make certain that the hallowed 
|ground at Wakefield is not neglected. 
It is a shame and a disgrace that Wash- 
ington’s birthplace not a national 
shrine, and I will do all I can to make 
|the efforts of the Wakefield National 
| Memorial Association a success.” 

The Wakefield association now has 
30,000 in a building fund, it has in- 
formed the Bicentenary Commission. It 
has paid for excavations of fragmentary 
foundation walls, still remaining in part, 
on the site of the house which was Wash- 
ington’s birthplace, 


1s 


Historical Facts 
Are Being Assembled 

It has secured the best technical help 
in gathering facts of history in Virginia 
concerning the immediate ancestors of 
George Washington, their real and per- 


| sonal property, and their testamentary 


dispositions of such property, particu- 
larly as to the lands of the birthplace. 
This imformatien is designed to include 
also a complete inventory of the ancient | 
contents of the house and the historical 
record of its origin, size, type and char- 
acter. The association has purchased 
70 acres of land for use of the public, 
adjoining the birthplace house, at a cost 
of $12,000, and has purchased land sur- 
rounding the ancient burial plot and 
vault of the Washington family, with a 
right of way to it. 

The Wakefield association advises, the 
Commission that it has secured to itself 
by forma! deed of conveyance, executed 
by the presént Washington heirs, the sole 
title to the burial plot and vault, for, 
the purpose of holding them until such 
time, within ten years, as the associa- 
tion “or its prospective assignee, the 
United States,” shall have begun an im- 
provement of the burial place and the 
erection thereen of a suitable structure, 
“preferably a restoration of the ancient 
arched vault within or under which the 
ten interments, now slightly under- 
ground, formerly were placed.” The as- 
sociation has arranged to provide a plan 
for this restoration. It also has plans 
for rebuilding a large log cabin as a hos- 
pice for reception and comfort of the 
public, It has created, a general ground 
plan coordinating the various parts of 
the Wakefield estate, indicating a place 
for better placing of the monument now 
| there so as to keep the immediate pre- 
cincts of the birth-house free from all 
modern objects. 


What the Wakefield association, work- ' 


ing in affiliation with the Federal Bicen- 
tenary Commission proposes to do, is to 
rebuild the house in which George Wash- 
ington was born and the outstanding old 


kitchen, which will be used by a future | 
quested to cwperate wich such commit- | caretaker, 


It has formally invited’ the 


purposes, 

Each diversion of water from the 
Great Lakes system is at the expense 
of the levels of those lakes. The Great 
Lakes of cargo carrying steam ships 
and all the ports, vessels and machinery 
for the vast commerce of the Great 
Lakes are adapted to their most eco- 
nomical use with high lake levels. Any 
diversion in excess of 1,000 cubic second 
feet imposes a wholly unnecessary bur- 
den upon lake-borne commerce in that 
such excess is not required to permit 
the utilization of a nine-foot channel 
from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi 
river. 

Canadian Interest Emphasized. 


There is, too, involved in this whole 
matter a precedent of fundamental na- 
tional importance. If the Sanitary Dis- 


| trict or the State of Illinois can be au- 


thorized to divert water into the Mis- 
sissippi watershed, a precedent is estab- 
lished for other and increasing diver- 
sions with peril to Great Lakes naviga- 
tion which now can only be dimly fore- 
seen. 

The Dominion of Canada shares with 
the United States access to, and use of 
the Great Lakes waterway. The in- 
terest of that Dominion is in interest 
with that of the complaining States, In 
any such improvement, if diversion be 
authorized at all, navigation should be 
the object seught. So far as the im- 
provement of the Illinois River is con- 
cerned, the War Department has _ pre- 
pared several plans somewhat verying 
in their initial cost. They require for 
their successful operation different 
amounts of diversion from the Great 
Lakes. The most costly of such pro- 
posed plans is an insignificant burden 
when compared with the economic value 
to the country of the diminished di- 
version required by it. 

The attorneys general of the respec- 
tive complaining States, feel it their 
| duty to bring these matters to your at- 
| tention in order that the inquiry which 
you have directed to be made, may be 
considered with the view to the preser- 
vation of the rights of the peoples of 
the several States, to whom the preser- 
| vation unimpaired of the Great Lakes 
| waterway is a matter of supreme eco- 
| nomic importance, 


Trade in Sole Leather 
| Shows Unfavorable Balance 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
pounds in pre-war years, to less than 
10,185,000 pounds in 1928. Imports have 
| increased from an average yearly total 
} of less than 2,000,000 pounds prior to 
the war, to more than 10,400,000 pounds 
in 1928. 

Details relative to the American sole 
leather trade in the past five years fol- 
low (pounds) : 

Imports 
4,785,000 
6,356,000 
7.774.000 


exports 
29 467 000 
19,327,000 
13,549,000 


1924 
11925 
1926 


of 24 per 100,000 population, as against | 
; an earlier rate of 21.9, or an increase of | 


10 per cent, in the rate in a single year. 

Three cities reported no deaths from 
automobile accidents for the last four 
weeks, while five cities reported no deaths 
from automobile accidents for the cor- 
responding period of 1928. 

For the last four-week period reports 
as to whether deaths occurred fom auto- 
mobile accidents within city limits or 
outside were received from all of the 78 
cities reporting In these cities in*® this 
four-week peiod the total number of 
deaths from automobile accidents was 


accidents within city limits. 


iNew Sealand Fosters 
Grading of Lumber 


Architects to Be Asked to Ap- 
prove Standards. 


New Zealand will ask approval by the | 


architects of the country of new stand- 
ard grading rules for domestic lumber, 
which have been adopted by the Govern- 
ment, and it is expected that-these stand- 
ards will gradually be used for all pur- 
poses, according to a report from the 
Assistant Trade Commissioner at Well- 
ington, Charles F. Kunkel, made public 


on July 25 by the Department of Com- | ¢a e v . 
| of a long-time project is that the enter- | 


merce, 
The full text 
statement follows: 
The special Government Timber Com- 
mittee of New Zealand will shortly lay 


of the Department’s 


proposals before the committee of the | 


New Zealand Institute of Architects, 
with a view to opening a discussion of 
the question of architects’ approving and 
definitely adopting the new standard 
grading rules for New Zealand lumber. 


The rules have already been adopted | 


by all Government departments, and for 
building under Government loans, and 
have been incorporated in the new price- 


lists issued by the North Island Saw-| 


millers. It is quite expected they will 
be adopted for all purposes in due course, 
| but that such adoption will be a gradual 
| process, owing to the necessity for work- 
| ing off old stocks and of getting lumber 
| users accustomed to the new terms and 
| Specifications. 

To coordinate the interests of about 50 
sawmills in the King country and Ro- 
torua districts, a marketing organization 
to be known as the Sawmillers’ Timber 
Trading Company, with headquarters in 
Hamilton, has been formed. The 
output of the mills concerned has been 
between 80,000,000 feet and 90,000,000 
feet of lumber annually, and as from 
June 1, the new company will market 
the whole output. The new standards of 
lumber grading proposed by the Gov- 
ernment have been adopted, and price- 
lists are to be based on this classifica- 
tion. It is the hope that by adopting 
the most economical means of distribu- 


| the biological and physical sciences, farm | cati 


: : “ abtvel ee i suc 
635, but only 513 of these were due to | ‘ST°P%: animal husbandry, dairying, soils, |in the occupation where oe 


|farm accounting, agricultural econemics, | largely dependent upon acquired skills, 
;more to him as he is constantly apply- ; 
ling his 


|7th grade of a country school should | 


| best cultural pactices. 
jhe will produce a half acre. 


| stant challenge to his increasing ability. | 


;of the best and most permanent types | 
lof farm relief. | 


total | 


He has experienced | selves and their best opportunities. Boys | With 2,595,961, followed by England with 
the thrill of ownership. He has devel- | with ability to graduate from the high 
oped a. habit of thrift. He has estab- | school are not limited to farming nor any 
lished a bank account. ene single occupation for . living. So 
° |long as more than half of these capable 

Courses Show Big . \lads find their greatest challenge in 
Challenge in Farming | farming and less than 10 per cent of | 
He has sufficiently mastered one major | those graduating from academic courses 
farm enterprise so that he will see a|inrural high schools engaged in farming, | 
bigger challenge in farming than he will | We can but conclude that vocational in- | 
in working in a machine shop or driv- | struction in agriculture in the _ high| 
ing a delivery truck for a village gro- | schools is mot only a great selective 
cery store, Along with his dairy proj- | agency, but is also a potent directive 
ect he will probably have an acreage of | agency in retaining farm boys in the 
alfalfa and silage corn. His courses in | business of agriculture, The gain in vo-| 
ional efficiency due to an early start 
is so 


and cooperative marketing, will all mean | attitudes and abilities which can be ob- 


increasing knowledge to his | 
growing business enterprise. | 
Or for example, (2) if the boy in the) 


Title Registered U. 


have a potato project he will probably | et 


raise a quarter of an acre learning the | 


The United States Dailu 


973,309 and Netherlands with 276,852 
bunches. Practically all of the bananas 
produced commercially in Honduras are 
exported. 


tained only through long study and prac- 
tice is evidenced from a study made by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. Even the unsympathetic”? says Mr. 
Gallup, “‘“must admit that vocational in- 
struction in agriculture has always taken 
a prominent place in the preparation of 
the coming generation of farmers.” 

It must also be admitted that if our 
future farmers are to traimed for their 
vocation, the best way to meet this de- 
mand is to offer vocational instruction 
in agriculture in our high schools. 


8. Patent Office. 
arch 4, 1926. 
anemia 





In the 8th grade | 
When he} 
enters the high school as a vocational | 
boy he will find his challenge in an acre | 
of certified seed potatoes. When he| 
graduates from high school he will be 
a skilled, certified seed potato producer, | 
with an acreage of sufficient scope so | 
that he will have an established business | 
and an income never experienced by high | 
school graduates in the days before the | 
courses in vocational agricultural edu- 
cation were introduced. The advantage | 
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prise grows with the boy. It is a con-| 
It will often grow into a partnership | 
of father and son, resulting in better | 
farm practice and increased economic 
return for the home farm. All this will | 
culminate in rural life betterment, one 
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Projects Carried Out 
By High School Boys 


The supervised home: projects of the! 
boys have grown steadily in scope and 
economic returns. Two thousand and | 
seventy vocational students completed | 
home projects in 1927-28. In the aggre- 
| gate they show considerable magnitude. 


in all its branches—Legislative, Executiv 
or comment of any kind. Belicviny th 
distinct place in the life of the America 
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‘Revision of Pay Proposed 
In Commissioned Services ee 
AMEs W. 
Samuet 8 


The Interdepartmental Pay Board has Rieumite to tet 


{completed deliberations of the problem 
of revising pay schedules for the six 
commissioned services of the Govern- 
ment, and has approved the report as 
submitted by its drafting committee, it 
| was announced orally July 25 by the De-| 
partment of the Navy. 

The report recommends revision of| 
present laws respecting pay and annui-| 
ties for efficers of the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, Coast Guard, Publie Health; 
Service and Coast and Geodetic Survey, 

The report, it was stated, will be for- 
warded to the War, Navy, Treasury and 
Commerce Departments, concerned, 
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Architect Describes 
Design of Building 
For Supreme Court 


Exterior to Be in Harmony 
With Structures of Capi- 


tol Group, Says 
Mr. Gilbert. 


The design for the new building for 


the Supreme Court is described by the 
architect, Cass Gilbert, in the report of 
the building Commission, just made pub- 
lic by the Speaker of the House, Repr. 
Longworth (Rep.), of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The full text of Mr. Gilbert’s descrip- 
tion of the design for the building fol- 
lows: 

The site adopted for the Supreme 
Court building is located east of the Capi- 
tol and north of the Library of Congress 
on the block bounded by East Capitol 


Street, Maryland Avenue, First Street, | 


and Second Street. 
In Harmony With Capitol. 

The exterior design of the building is 
to be of such type of architecture and 
material as to harmonize with the 
present buildings of the Capitol group. 

The building would face west toward 
the Capitol and the main entrance would 
be in the westerly front. There would 
be minor entrances for convenient use 
on each of the other fronts. 

The general dimensions of the build- 
ings are 385 feet east and west by 304 
feet north and south. A terrace sur- 
rounds the building and forms a setting 
for it. 

The exterior design is of the classic 
type and of carefully studied proportions 
and simple masses. The Corinthian style 
has been adopted as the basis of the ex- 
terior design, as it is m harmony with the 
Capitol and is well suited to the charac- 
ter of this building. 

The scale of the building is such as to 
give its dignity and importance suitable 
for its use as the permanent home of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The central section of the building (in 
which is located the Supreme Court room 
and the main corridor leading to it) 
rises to a considerable height above 


those parts to which are assigned the | 


offices and lesser functions of the struc- 
ture, thus symbolizing the relative im- 
portance of its several parts. 

Four Stories In Height. 

The central portion of the structure is 
four stories high above the terrace on 
the east front. Three stories on the 
west front. The east stories are lower 
in height so that the roof line is con- 
tinuous. 

The plan naturally divides into four 
main requirements, each closely related 
to the other, viz.: The court room, the 
justices’ rooms, the offices, and the li- 
brary. 
conference rooms, 
and rooms for general uses. 


The main floor of the building is one} 


story above the terrace. 

The easterly section of the buiiding 
on the main floor is assigned to the Su- 
preme Court room, the conference room, 
the robing room, the chambers of the 
Chief Justice and of the associate jus- 
tices. 

The westerly section of the main floor 


is assigned to the rooms for the Attor- | 


ney General, ‘the Solicitor General, the 
clerk of\ the Supreme Court, the mar- 
shal, and for the use of lawyers doing 
business with the court and for the press 
and telegraph. 

Room for Court Sessions. 

The Supreme Court room is placed on 
the main axis of tae plan. It is designed 
to be a room of impressive proportions 
and monumental style. It will be about 
64 feet square, measured from wall to 
wall, and about 30 feet high from floor 
to ceiling. The floor area will be about 
60 per cent larger than the present Su- 
preme Court room. It will be lighted 
by windows on both sides opening be- 
tween the colonnades to the courtyards, 
as well as by artificial light. This nat- 
ural lighting is so placed that it will 
give a cross lighting not facing either 
the justices or the lawyers in the court. 

The rooms for the justices, the court 
officials, and the lawyers are grouped 
around four courtyards, each courtyard 
being about 64 feet square. They are 
approached by a_ well-lighted corridor 
system, which connects all departments 
by direct straight lines of passage, and 
the several stories are accessible by con- 
veniently located elevators and stair- 
ways. 

Access to Chambers. 

The plan is so arranged that any jus- 
tice may pass from his own chambers 
to those of the other justices for confer- 
ence, or to the court room, the conference 
room, or to the library without passing 
through the public corridors, or may en- 
ter or leave the building in the same 
manner; while he is accessible from the 
public corridors by a direct well-lighted 
corridor system, at such times as may 
be convenient. 


There are two ample conference rooms | 


with several smaller unassigned rooms 
located near the center of the building 
and approached by both the main corri- 
dors and the minor corridors. 

The second floor contains a law library 
stock room accommodating 108,0000 vol- 
umes, two special open shelf rooms for 
special volumes or manuscripts of ap- 
proximately 15,000 volumes; the libra- 
rian’s rooms, a special storage room for 
documents in use by the librarian; the 
Supreme Court reporters’ rooms and 16 
rooms for use of members of the bar or 
for special reading or conference rooms 
as may he later assigned. 

As the Supreme Court room and the 
two main conference rooms extend from 
the main floor through this story, in 
order to secure ample height and fine 
interior proportions a certain amount of 
space ‘in this story is required for this 
purpose. 

Reading Room on Third Floor. 

The third floor consists only of the up- 
per part of the central section of the 
building and low wings extending north 
and south therefrom. In this story is 
placed a large reading room with open 
shelves and stack rooms for special law 
libraries accommodating approximately 
222,000 volumes. 

The assistant librarian’s working space 
and cataloguing room are provided on 
this floor. 

The ground floor is placed at the gen- 
eral level of the terrace, It contains the 
filing room and stack room for the clerk 
of the Supreme Court; large storage 
rooms for records and archives; dining 
room and kitchen for the justices; a din- 
ing room for the attorneys, the official 
staff and the public; rooms for messen.- 
gers and pages; rest room for women 
and women employes; room for the su- 
perintendent of the building and the elec- 


In addition to these are certain} 
rooms for lawyers, | 
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Notice of Effectiveness of Compact 
To Renounce War Sent to Signatories 


Formal Notification Conveyed by United States Through 
Diplomatic Missions. 


Telegrams notifying 45 countries which 
have definitely ratified the General Pact 
for the Renunciation of War that the 
treaty is now effective, were sent to the 
government of these countries on July 
24, according to an announcement by the 
Department of State on July 25. 

The information was conveyed to them 
through American diplomatic missions in 
those countries and in the case of the 


| Soviet Government, through the French 
| Government, and in the case of the Af- 


ghan Government through the Afghan 
Charge d’Affaires in Paris. 


An announcement by the Department | 


together with messages of. felicitation 
from Foreign Minister Briand of France 
and Foreign Minister Shidehara of Japan, 
follow in full text: 

The Secretary of State has instructed 
certain American diplomatic missions to 
address a note immediately to the For- 
eign Offices in the following. countries: 
Albania, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Egypt, Estonia, 
Ethiopia, Finland, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Guatemala, Hungary, Ice- 
land, Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, King- 


|dom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 
| Latvia, Liberia, Lithuania, Netherlands, 
| Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Poland, Portu- 


gal, Rumania, Siam, Spain, Sweden, Tur- 
key, Canada, Norway, as follows: 


|Governments Informed 
Of Japanese Ratification 


“By telegraphic direction of my Gov- 


| ernment, I have the honor and the pleas- 
{ure for and in the name ofethe Govern- 
|ment of the United States to notify 
}through Your Excellency the Govern- 


ment of in conformity: with the 


|third paragraph of Article 3 of the 


Treaty for the Renunciation of War, 


| signed at Paris on August 27, 1928, that 
|the instrument of ratification of that 
; treaty by His Majesty the Emperor of 


Japan was deposited with the Govern- 
ment of the United States on July 24, 
1929. 


“The instruments of ratification of 
the treaty by all the other Governments 
in whose behalf the treaty was signed 


| having been previously deposited with 


my Government, the requirement of 
Paragraph I of Article 3 of the treaty 
has been met and, in accordance with 
the stipulation of that paragraph and 
article, the treaty became effective 
among them on that date. 


“At the same time, I am happy to 
inform Your Excellency, also by instruc- 
tion of my Government, that instruments 
evidencing the definitive adherence of 
Afghanistan, Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, 
China, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Re- 
public, Egypt, Estonia, Ethiopia, Fin- 
land, Guatemala, Hungary, Iceland, Lat- 
via, Liberia, Lithuania, the Netherlands, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Peru, Port- 
ugal, Rumania, Russia, Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Clovenes, Siam, Spain, 
Sweden and Turkey having been pre- 
viously deposited with the Government 
of the United States, the treaty became 
effective on the same day with respect 
to those Governments also.” 

The American Charge d’Affaires at 
Paris was instructed to deliver a sim- 
ilar note to his Afghan colleague at 
Paris. 

The French Government will tele- 
graph the foregoing information to Mos- 
cow. 


Great Britain Requested 
To Notify Dominions 


The American Ambassador in London 
will request the British Government to 
communicate the present notification to 
His Majesty’s Governments in Austra- 


lia, New Zealand, the Union of South} 


Africa, and India. 

The Secretary of State has received 
the following telegram from M. Briand, 
the French Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, which is self-explanatory: 

“July 23, 1929. 

“France has received with deep and 
unanimous satisfaction the news of the 
putting into operation of the pact 
against war. The solemn ceremony 
which has just taken place in Washing- 
ton is the crown of the negotiations in 
which our two Governments have col- 
laborated in a close communion of ideas 
and in the spirit of trust and friendship 
which characterizes their relations. 

“The pact, which tenders such precious 
promises for the future, becomes today 
part of the law of nations and is the most 


race to this floor on each front of the 
building. 

The basement is entered by inclined 
driveways located below the north and 
south’ terraces and leading from the 
easterly side of the property. 

The justices or other officials of the 
court may enter or leave by this means, 
and reach or leave their offices by the 
elevators or stairs, and ample space is 
available in the basement for storage of 


| motor cars, bicycles, or other means ‘of 


conveyance. Room is provided for me- 
chanical equipment, fan blowers for the 
ventilation system, fresh air distributing 
ducts, repair shops, rebinding of books, 
and other air distributing ducts, repair 
shops, rebinding of books, and other 
utilities such as are always found needed 
in buildings of this class. 
Plans May Be Modified. 

In further reference to the foregoing 
description of the building, it should be 
borne in mind that while the plans have 
been most carefully studied to comply 
with the requirements as set forth in the 
accompanying memorandum, they are in 
fact preliminary plans and are subject 
to further modification in the assignment 
of space or otherwise in the process of 
completing the working drawings, and 
cannot be considered as final at this 
stage of development. - 

In general, it may be said that the 
building would be strictly fireproof and of 
the best type of modern construction and 
equipment, to the end that it shall be 
efficient in every department. The venti- 
lation and acoustics, especially of the 
Supreme Court room, must be as perfect 
as modern science can make them. 

It is not intended to finish the interior 
of the building with elaborate and ex- 
pensive marble work and excessive deco- 
ration, but to rely rather upon fine pro- 
portions with a sparing use of appropri- 
ate decoration for the monumental effect 
which is desired. 

The cost of the building including ter- 


races, incidentals, and architect’s fees, | 


but exclusive of furniture and book 
stacks, is estimated at, $9,740,000, , The 
amount of furniture and the precise re- 


trical staff; telephone room; toilet rooms, | quirement of book stacks is not at 


ete, 


There are entrances from the ter- present ascertainable, 


important contribution thus far made to 
the cause of peace. I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for your generous 
and friendly telegram while congratu- 
lating you on having so happily brought 
to a successful issue, under the auspices 
of President Hoover, the great work car- 
ried on for two years between our Gov- 
ernments. 

“Permit me to express the wish that 
the collaboration of the United States 
and France, so valuable to the peace of 
the world, may grow even closer.” 


Message Sent to Minister 


For Foreign Affairs of Japan 
The Secretary sent the following tele- 
gram to Baron Kijuro Shidehara, Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs of Japan: 
“July 25, 1929. 
“Please accept this expression of my 
sincere appreciation of your courteous 
message sent me upon the occasion of 
the Proclamation of the Multilateral 
Treaty for the Renunciation of War. 
“By signing and adhering to this 
treaty the nations of the world have 
given expression to their ardent desire 
for peace, and the coming into effect of 
this instrument can not but result in 
the reduction of the armament which ex- 
ists in the world today. The spirit of 
this treaty must, I am sure, make a 
deep and lasting impression upon all 
those who, like yourself. and myself, 
have sincerely at heart the peace and 
progress of the peoples of the earth.” 


Principle of Parity 
In Navies Praised 


Anglo-American Agreement 
Described as “‘Tremen- 
dous Step.’ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
friends and eliminate the thought of war 
between them, he stated. 

This principle, Secretary Stimson 
stated orally, is now proposed to be ex- 
tended and agreed to as the principle 
which should control the relations of the 
British and American navies, not only 
as to capital ships, but cruisers and the 
other categories of vessels which con- 
stitute those navies. 

Senator Oddie Sees President. 


Senator Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, a 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Naval Affairs, conferred with President 
Hoover, July 25, at the White House, re- 
garding the President’s plans for a re- 
duction in armaments. 

“I think President Hoover is to be 
commended,” said Senator Oddie, “for 
his splendid desire for a reduction of 
armaments. However, I have not made 
a study yet of the President’s announced 
plans, and therefore cannot comment in 
detail at this time, until I know what it 
means to other countries. 

“I feel, however, that a strong navy 
will guarantee the United States against 
jany other country or a combination of 
powers. I feel that it is desirable to 
{maintain a stong defense, which I con- 
lsider the greatest assurance against 
trouble.” 

Plans of Cruisers to Be Drawn 

Blueprint plans and drawings for the 
three 10,000 ton cruisers recently allo- 
cated to navy yards for construction will 
be drafted by the Navy, although Presi- 
dent Hoover’s declaration of July 24 was 
to the effect that construction work on 
the vessels would be suspended, it was 
announced orally July 25 by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Charles Francis 
Adams. 

The Secretary stated also that some 
materials had been ordered for the ves- 
sels, and said that no contracts have 
been ordered canceled. 


Government Is Granted 
Judgment in Fraud Suit 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the estate of George M. Chambers, of 
Newark, N. J., $26,088; Lottie Ejitzen, 
executrix of Gus Eitzen; Charles Philips, 
jr. (a brother of John L. Philips), and 
Mitchell A. Touart, of Pensacola, Fla., 
$161,194; Roland Perry and Lee V. L. 
Herroll, of Washington, $68,719. 

Judgment is also awarded against the 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of Mary- 
land for $500,000, being the full penalty 
of the bonds given by the company to 
insure the faithful performance by 
Philips of his contract with the Govern- 
ment to dispose of the lumber. 

All the defendants noted appeals to 
the Court of Appeals from the final de- 
cree of the court, and the bonding com- 
pany announced its intention to post a 
bond of $800,000 required by the court as 
a supersede as to prevent the judgment 
being put into effect before the appellate 
court hears the case. The penalty of 
supersedeas bonds by the other principal 
defendants was fixed by the court at 
$1,700,000 for John L. Philips and 
$1,000,000 for Frank T. Sullivan. Bonds 
in smaller amounts were fixed for the 
other defendants. 

William S. Ward and Marcus Bor- 
chardt, special assistants to the Attor- 
ney General, represented the Govern- 
ment, 


Titles Approved on Lands 
Purchased by Government 





Government valued at $363,787 were ap- 
proved in the last week, the Department 
of Justice announced July 25. The full 
text of the list made public by the De- 
partment, showing the more important 
items, follows: 

Alabama, 241 acres in Jackson County, 


Bar Lock and Dam on Tennessee River, 
$3,503; Arkansas, ‘398 acres in Newton 
County for forestry purposes, $2,391; 
Iowa, 1,161 acres in Allamakee County 
|for purpose of the Wild Life Act, $5,576; 
Massachusetts, certain lands situated in 
Malden, to be acquired for Federal build- 
ing site, $140,000; Michigan, 1,120 acres 
in Alcona, Oscoda and Iosco Counties for 
forestry purposes, $2,456; Nebraska, cer- 
tain lands conveyed to the United States 
for Indian school at Genoa, $50,000. 

New York, lands situated in Newburg, 
acquired as part of a Federal building 
| site, $50,000; Utah, two tracts of land ac- 
quired by the United States in connection 
with the Ogden Ordnance Depot, $2,000 
each; Virgina, two tracts of land in Nor- 





flowage rights acquired for the Widow’s | 
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Timeliness Proposed American Delegation to Road Congress | [nfluenza Last Year 
At Rio de Janeiro Calls on President 


In Data Gathered for 


Census of Industries Members to Confer Subsequently With Officials of Latin 


American Countries on Highway Construction. 


Advisory Committee Meets 
In Conference With Of- 
ficials of Department 

Of Commerce. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
talk freely and frankly in order that the 
Department officials could profit to the 
utmost from their advice based upon 
actual experience in making use of Cen- 
sus data. 


Col. L. S. Horner Named Chairman. 


Colonel L. S. Horner, President of 
Niles, Bement, Pond Company, of New 
York, was named chairman. 


Mr. Horner pointed out that in his | 


opinion the modern business man is not 
so much interested in historical facts as 
he is in current, timely information, ex- 
plaining that one of the many big prob- 
lems facing the business executive of 
this period is to determine what kinds 
of goods will be in demand three 
years hence. He said in this connec- 


tion that he did not wish to discount 
the value of comparable data, but rather | 


‘Anti-trust Litigation 
Against Dyers Upheld 


to emphasize the need for more informa- 
tion of current application in view of 
changing conditions. 


Problems Discussed. 


The various members of the commit- 
tee discussed in turn the census prob- 
lems primarily from the standpoint of 
the practical use of statistics of this 
kind to active business men engaged in 
widely varied lines. The difficulty of 
accurately defining a manufacture in 
some cases was brought out followed by 
the suggestion that the committee later 
on might attempt to draw up such a 
definition. 


Among the tentative suggestions of- 
fered was (1) that statistics relating 
to manufactures might be classified into 
definite groups from the standpoint of 
timeliness with the thought that per- 
haps later on it might be possible to get 
certain information in great detail every 


ten years, in less detail every two years, 


or even annually and more highly per- 
tinent facts on a monthly basis. 


Importance of Timeliness. 

On the subject of speeding up the 
compilation and dissemination of the 
information, it was pointed out that the 
Committee’s recommendations with ref- 
erence to a limit on the size of the firms 
to be approached and with regard to 
the number of questions to be included 
were highly important from a_ time 
standpoint. It was also pointed out that 
originally the census schedules were 
sent to firms doing an annual business 
totaling only $500 but more recently 
this limit has been raised to $5,000. 

The ‘Committee agreed with the sug- 
gestion of Director Steuart that it would 
be desirable for the Census Bureau to 
continue to cooperate intimately with 
business firms and their commercial as- 
sociations, particularly with régard to 
new questions from two points of view, 
namely: (1) whether the information in 
schedule forms suggested could be ob- 
tained and (2) whether it would be of 
juse to those who furnish it. 


Resolution Adopted. 


a resolution reading: 

“That the policy of the Bureau. of the 
Census in conferring with industrial 
organizations and with representative 
commercial associations in each industry 
in formulating its census schedules is 
approved, in so far as it affects the sub- 
jects that are peculiar to the industries 
involved.” The resolution concludes, 
“this cooperation is in addition to recom- 
mendations of this special Committee.” 


Complete Information Sought. 


In discussing procedure in obtaining 
the most complete information possible 
the suggestion was presented that Cen- 
Sus Bureau officials could make very 
effective use of population returns in lo- 
cating business concerns coming within 
the Census of Manufactures which are 
not on record in the Census Bureau. In 
the opinion of the Census Bureau officials 
firms in this group of sufficient size to 
warrant approach might be canvassed at 
a later date. 


The following resolution was adopted 
in this connection: “That the popula- 
tion enumerators determine from their 
study or report certain specific facts 
and the Bureau sift and eliminate all 
manufacturers from the main group who 
did a manufacturing business of dollars 
per year, to be determined later.” 

It was also explained that one of the 
difficulties facing the Census Bureau in 
obtaining complete information is the ex- 
pense to the reporting firms and the 
fact that some business houses do not 
seem to clearly understand the purpose 
and usefulness of census data. In this 
connection it was decided to appoint a 
small publicity committee with the pur- 
pose of cooperating with business or- 
ganizations, trade papers, and editors in 
general in developing a better under- 
stading of the census work, the im- 
portance of the statistics, their useful- 
ness, etc. 





Executive Committees Suggested. 


It was also suggested that small ex- 
ecutive committees be named by Secre- 
tary Lamont on the basis of nomina- 
tions from the parent committee to give 
more detailed attention to the work in 
hand in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the parent commit- 
tee and such industries and business or- 
ganizations as it may be necessary to 
approach later on. 

The morning session ended at 1:30 p. 


erations at 2:15 p. m. 


Among those present were: Chair- 
man, Col. L. S. Horner, president, Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York; V. Gilmore Iden, American Insti- 
jtute of Steel Construction, Inc., New 
| York, substituting for Charles F. Ab- 
bott, executive director; John P. Frey, 
American Federation of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Virgil Jordan, substituting 
for Dr. Poland P. Faulkner,. National In- 
dustrial Conference Board; Walter S. 
Tower, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 

E. Dana Durand, Chief, Division of 


folk County, to be acquired for an addi- 
tion to the United States Naval Ammu- 
nition Depot at St. Julian’s Creek, $80,- 
280; Washington, nine acres in Kitsap 
County, acquired in connection with the 


|at Puget Sound, $4,000; and two other 
tracts acquired for like purposes in the 
jsame county, $2,000 and $1,600 each, re- 
“ spectively, 








At this point the Committee. passed | 





een |m. after decidi t ‘ its delib- | 
Titles of lands acquired by the Federal | 7 Te ee oe oom 
‘and Domestic . Commerce; 


ammunition storage and torpedo station | 





The members of the American delega- 
tion to the second Pan-American Roads 
Congress to be held at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, beginning August 14, called on 
President Hoover at the White House, 
July 25, preparatory to sailing on their 
South American trip. 

After the conference with the Presi- 
dent, the chairman of the delegation, J. 
Walter Drake, announced that, following 
the meeting of the Congress, the dele- 
gation would confer with officials of 
Latin-Ameriean countries on highway 
construction and financial problems. 

The announcement, in full text, fol- 
lows: 

A series of meetings arranged for the 
United States delegation with officials of 
the several Latin American nations on 
problems of highway construction and 
finance will follow the Second Pan Ameri- 
can Congress of Highways at Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Other members of the delegation to 
call on the President with Mr, Drake 
were Senator Tasker L. Oddie, of Ne- 
vada; Congressman Cyrenus Cole, of 








Injunction Sustained by Rul- 
ing Law Applies to Serv- 
ice Business. 


Justice Jennings Bailey held in a de- 
cision handed down July 25 in the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia 
that the Federal anti-trust laws are ap- 
plicable to a service business and are 
not confined to manufacturing and dis- 
tribution. The ruling was made in up- 
holding the Government’s action seeking 
an injunction against 13 master vleaners 
and dyers operating in the District of 
Columbia after the defendants had 
moved to dismiss the proceedings. 

Following the ruling, the Department 
of Justice issued a statement in which 
it said there had been some doubt as +o 
the applicability of the anti-trust laws 
to price agreements or other understand- 
ings in restraint of trade made by per- 
sons or companies engaged in purely 
service business. 

The department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

In a decision handed down today by 
Justice Jennings Bailey, the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia upheld 
Government injunction proceedings 
against 13 master cleaners and dyers 
doing business in the District of Colum- 
bia, to prevent further price agreements 
and division of customers, it is stated at 
the Department of Justice. 

The Government filed its case of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1929, charging the defendants 
with conspiracy to raise prices to be 
charged for cleaning and dyeing. De- 
fendants moved to dismiss the proceed- 
ings on the ground that the Sherman 
Anti-trust Act does not apply to the par- 
ticular business in which‘ they are em- 
ployed. 

The decision deals with the question 
of the application of the federal anti- 
trust laws to a service business as well 
as to manufacture or distribution, about 
which there has been some doubt and 
difference of opinion. 

A list of the defendants follows: At- 
lantic Cleaners and Dyers, Inc., Globe 
Dry Cleaners and Dyers, Majestic Clean- 
ing and Dye Works, Inc., The Mutual 
Cleaning Company, Arcade-Sunshine Co., 
Vogue Dry Cleaning Company, Samuel 
Rubenstein and Charles Rubenstein, John 
F. McCarron, Samuel Grozbean, Isidore 
Janet, Joseph A. Geier, Harry Viner and 
Samuel Goldenberg. 


The President’s Day | 


at the Executive Offices 
July 25, 1929, 


10 a. m.—Representative Robsion 
(Rep.), of Barbourville, Ky., called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced 

10:10 a. m.—Representative Ruth Mc- 
Cormick (Rep.), of Byron, IIl., called to 
discuss waterway development and other 
matters. 


10:45 a. m.—Representative Dempsey 
(Rep.), of Lockport, N. Y., called to 
recommend the appointment of Fred M. 
Akerson, presiding judge of the New 
York State Court of Claims, as a mem- 
ber of the United States Court of Claims. 

11 a. m.—Matthew Woll, of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, called. Subject 
of conference not anonunced. 


11:30 a. m.—The President received the 
American delegates to the Secoid Pan- 
American Highway Congress to be held 
at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
August 14. 


12 m.—The Attorneys General of the 
six States bordering on the Great Lakes 
presented to the President a memorial 
urging him not to approve any plan for 
the development of the Lakes-to-the- 
Gulf waterway that would contravene the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Chicago drainage 
case. 

12:15 p. m.—The American Ambassa- 
dor to Peru, Alexander P. Moore, called 
to pay his respects. 

Remainder of day — Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence. 





Statistical Research, Bureau of Foreign 
Robert M. 
Davis, statistical editor, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., New York; E. N. Wen- 


| worth, director, Armour Livestock Bu- 


reau, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
(president H. E, Barnard, Inc). Indianap- 


'olis, Ind.; Christie Benet, General Coun 


sel, National Cottonseed Producers \Asso- 
ciation, Columbia, S. C.; Thomas W. 
Howard, assistant manager, Department 
of Manufacture, Chamber of Commerce 
of Washington, D. C. 

John F. Daly, assistant statistician, 
Manufactures Division, Census Bureau; 
Arthur Williams, president, R, C. Wil- 
liams, Wholesale Grocers, New York; 
Allan H. Willett, National Coal Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; John C. Gall, 
associate counsel, National Association 
of Manufactures, Washington, D, C.; M. 
A. Copeland, Federal Reserve Board, Di- 


vision of Research, Washington, D. C.; | 


LaVerne Beales, Chief Statistician for 
Manufactures, Census Bureau; W. M. 
Steuart, Director of Census; R. P. La- 
mont, Secretary of Commerce, 


beginning | 


Iowa; Thomas H. MacDonald, chief of 
the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads; Frank T. Sheets, Chief Highway 
Engineer for Illinois; H. H. Rice, treas- 
urer, National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce; Frederick A. Reimer, presi- 
dent. American Road Builders Associa- 
tion; and Pyke Johnson, executive secre- 
tary of the delegation, who occupies a 
similar position with the Pan American 
Confederation for Highway Education. 

Mr. Drake, former Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, is the representative of the 
Confederation and the Highway Educa- 
tion Board. As observer and one of the 
advisers of the delegation, the Pan 
American Union is sending Dr. William 
Manger, head of its Finance Division. 

The delegation sails from New York 
on Saturday, July 27, on the steamship, 
“Western World,” and will arrive in Rio 
de Janeiro in time for the Congress which 
will extend from August 16 to 31. 


After two weeks spent in conference 
at Rio with official representatives from 
the sister republics of Latin America, 
the delegation from the United States 
will reverse the order of President 
Hoover’s good-will tour. From Rio they 
will proceed to Santos, State of Sao 
Paulo, ‘Brazil; Montevideo, Uruguay; 
; Buenos Aires, Argentina; Santiago and 
Valparaiso, Chile; Lima; Peru; Panama; 
Colombia; and Venezuela. They expect 
to return to the United States by No- 
vember i. 





Financing and Routing 
Will Be Discussed 


Their topics of conversation, both at 
the Congress at Rio de Janeiro and at 
the succeeding conferences to be held 
with leading officials of the other na- 
tions, will have to do with problems of 
highway finance, and particularly with 
the survey, determination of route, and 
financing of the proposed Inter-Ameri- 
ean Highway, designed to link the na- 
tions of the Americas one with the other. 
It is on these subjects that the Presi- 
dent is believed to have dweit during his 
reception to the delegation today. 

The United States delegation to the 
second Pan-American Congress of High- 
ways goes equipped with a number of 
specially prepared articles dealing with 
various aspects of highway affairs in the 
United States, among them being finance, 
uniform traffic laws and signs, the Inter- 
American Highway, construction and 
maintenance of low-type roads, building 
of concrete and other high types of 
highway, and the gist of basic material 
developed through 20 years of research, 
study, and practical experiment in the 
United States. 

The material gathered virtually com- 
prises a traveling library, already tranhs- 
lated into the languages of the Latin 
countries, Portuguese and Spanish, and 
illustrated by a dozen or more reels of 
film which will be exhibited at the Con- 
gress in Rio and during the succeeding 
conferences arranged for the delegation 
in other countries. 


Good Will Is Object 
Of Linking Americas 


_“A better understanding between na- 
| tions and a new prosperity for the in- 
|dividual are among the by-products which 
|the transportation era now beginning 
will bring to the two Americas,” said 
Mr. Drake. 

“Few proposals,” he continued, “have 
excited a more sympathetic public in- 
terest than the suggestion that highways 
be provided to link together the North, 
Central and South Americas. Only a 
few of North Americans have had the 
opportunity to visit the nations to the 
south of us. Once roads are improved, 
they will travel this way by the thou- 
sands, eager to see something of the 
lands about which they have heard so 
| much. 

“Physically there is nothing in the 
suggestion for an Inter-American High- 
way which is impossible to attain, and 
the international enthusiasm which has 
been demonstrated over the project is 
certain to advance its completion.” 


'Farm Board to Hear 


Grain Association Representa- 
tives to Give Views. 


Members of the Federal Farm Board 
will conf-r in Chicago July 26 with 
thirty or more leaders of the grain coop- 
erative movement in the United States. 
The purpose of the conference is to en- 
able the Board and representatives of 
the cooperatives, it was stated orally at 


the Board’s headquarters, to acquaint 
each other with their views; to enable 
| the Board to ascertain what the cooper- 
tives feel the Government, through the 
Board, should do to aid the grain industry, 
and to discuss what the Board might do 
in the discharge of its responsibilities 
under the mandate of the agricultural 
marketing act, the organic law which 
created the Board. 

There was a possibility of some such 
understanding being reached as would 
warrant an official statement on the sub- 
ject, late in the afternoon of July 26, 
after the two sessions of the day, Chair- 
man Legge said just before his de- 
parture for Chicago. 

The Chicago grain conference of the 
Board is the first of two contacts with 
cooperative leaders in organized meet- 
ings, the other meetings being at Baton 
| Rouge, La., where a session of several 
weeks has been arranged beginning July 
29, with the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde, and several members 
|of the Board in attendance. During the 
| week beginning July 29, despite the ab- 
sence of several of the Board, there will 
be maintained at Washington a working 
quorum of the Board so that business 


made in the field. 


Garrison to Move From 
St. Croix to St. Thomas 


Discontinuance of the Marine garrison 
at St. Croix, Virgin Islands, and trans- 
fer of the detachment to St. Thomas, 
of the same group, was announced by 
|Marine Corps headquarters July 25. 
| It was stated orally at headquarters 
that the transfer was made on the rec- 
;}ommendation of Captain Waldo Evans, 
| Navy, retired, Governor of the Islands, 
who declared there was no longer any 





Said to Have Stricken 
Third of Population 


Preliminary Survey of Nine 
Typical Cities Made by 
Public Health 


Service. 


About 30 out of every 100 persons in 
the United States were stricken during 
the influenza epidemic of 1928-1929, ac- 
cording to a preliminary survey in nine 
typical American cities conducted by the 
United States Public Health Service, the 
results of which were made _ public 
July 25. 

The Public Health Service emphasized 
that the survey was of a perfunctory 
nature, and its results may not be ac- 
cepted as definite criteria for the nation. 
The survey was conducted in large cities 
on the Pacific coast, in the Middle West, 
South and Northeast, and included only 
one small city. ; 





Cooperatives’ Views | 


may continue while contacts are being} 


The statement follows in full text: 

The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has recently announced the results 
of surveys in certain cities concerning 
the influenza epidemic of 1928-29. Al- 
though full analysis of the data collected 
will require considerable time, some pre- 
liminary’ tabulations have been made 
which will suffice to show approximately 
the gross morbidity rates in the several 
localities studied. 

Because of the almost prohibitive dif- 
ficulties and expense of canvassing rural 
communities, the surveys were limited 
to large cities; and these were chosen 
with a view to representing as many 
sections of the United States as practi- 
cable. Those selected were as follows: 
San Francisco and Seattle, on the Pa- 
cific Coast; Des Moines, Kansas City 
(Mo.), Cin@innati, and Pittsburgh, rep- 
resenting the Middle West; New Or- 
leans, as a southern city; and in the 
northeast, Baltimore, Syracuse, and Bos- 
ton. It was later found practicable to 
add a single small city, Farmington, Mo. 

Localities Were Canvassed. 

In order io afford sufficient numbers 
for a statistical analysis, the sample 
canvassed in each locality (except Farm- 
ington) comprised not less than 10,000 
persons, and in cities of more than 400,- 
000 inhabitants, this number was in- 
creased to 15,000 or more. To secure a 
representative sample a total of 12 to 
20 districts were marked off in each city, 
and in each of these districts a sys- 
tematic house-to-house canvass was 
made. 

It is fully recognized, however, that all 
records are subject to certain obvious but 
practically inevitable errors, due princi- 
pally to lack of definitive criteria'for the 
diagnosis of influenza, and to lapses of 
memory on the part of the householders 
from whom the information was obtained. 
These causes tend, respectively, to un- 
certainty in the diagnostic classification 
of reported. cases, and to omission of a 
certain proportion of oon especially 
those which were not of sufficient sever- 
ity to leave a lasting impression upon 
the memory. 

As regards diagnostic classification of 
cases, énumerators’ were instructed to 
inquire concerning the occurrence of “in- 
fluenza,” “grippe,” “pneumonia,” or. 
“colds,” and to record for each case the 
diagnosis given by the householder, Pre- 
sumably all the cases reported as pneu- 
monia had been so diagnosed by attend- 
ing physicians; and a preliminary check 
of the records indicates ,that this was 
true also in a large proportion of the 
cases classed as “influenza” or “grippe.” 
Also it is probable that the cases so diag- 
nosed were usually of sufficient severity 
to be remembered by the householders 
and reported to the enumerators. There- 
fore, with full recognition of all the 
probable sources of error in reporting, it 
is believed that the records as to these 
classes of cases have a fairly definite 
qualitative and quantitative significance. 


Record of Colds Incomplete. 

On the other hand a large majorty of 
the eases reported as “colds” had not 
been attended by physicians; and it is 
well known that ordinary colds are likely 
to be forgotten within a few weeks. 
Hence, it may be inferred that the record 
of colds is far from complete, and that 
it probably includes cases of more or less 
heterogeneous type. ‘ 

The total number of cases of influenza 
and grippe, pneumonia, and colds per 100 
persons convassed for the several States, 
was as follows: San Francisco, 34,1; 
Seattle, 30.9, Kansas City (Mo.), 27.1; 
Farmington, Mo., 37.7; Des Moines, 47.1; 
New Orleans, 29.6; Cincinnati, 27.0; 
Pittsburgh, 25.2; Baltimore, 15.1 (ex-. 
clusive of colds not confining the patient 
to bed); Syracuse, 26.8; Boston, 23.5. 

The average of all these localities ex- 
cept Baltimore was 29.7 cases of influ- 
enza, grippe, pneumonia and colds per 
100 persons canvassed. Nearly 15 per 
cent of the population canvassed in all 
localities surveyed in 1929 gave a history 
of having suffered attacks of influenza 
or grippe, while 0.47 per cent gave a 
history of pneumonia and an additional 
14 per cent reported “colds” which may 
or may not have been directly related to 
the epidemic. 








Pneumonia Rate Was Lower. 


The incidence of pneumonia is shown 
to be about one-third as high in the epi- 
demic of 1928-29 as in that of 1918. It 
is probable that the disparity between the 
two epidemics is greater than these fig- 
ures would seem to indicate since the fie- 
riods covered by the 1928-29 record are 
generally longer than those covered in 
1918, 

Moreover the 1918 epidemic occurred 
at a season when the prevalence of pneu- 
monia is nomally rather low, whereas the 
recent epidemic occurred at a season when 
the prevalence of pneumonia is normally 
rather high and increasing. Mortality- 
records indicate a much greater disparity ° 
between the 1918 and the 1928-29 epi- 
demics; apparently the cases in the latter 
epidemic were of a much milder type, 


|need for maintenance of the detachment 
at St. Croix. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

Orders were issued at headq 
Marine Corps, today for the discontinu- 
ance of the Marine garrison at St. Croix, 
Virgin Islands. The detachment will be 
transferred to St. Thomas, July 31, and 
seven enlisted men will remain as care- 
takers of the rifle range. x 

St. Croix is a small island that lies — 
within sight of St. Thomas. The gar- 
rison consists of one officer and ay. 
eight enlisted men. First Liew 
W. E. Quaster, U. S, M. C., is in com- 
mand. There has been a Marine gar- 

were 





rison at St. Croix since the Islands 
purchased from Denmark in 1917, 
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Trade Practices 


| Rules of Practice (Grain-mark, Strength and Workability 
: Factors in Developing Uses for Wood 


Industry Approved Specialist of Department of Commerce Discussed Federal 


Promotion of Export for American Lumber. 


Federal Trade Commission 
Endorses Resolutions to 
Eliminate Unfair 
Competition. 


. [Continued from Page 1.) 
“prices charged and terms allowed to large 
consumers based on annual purchases, 
and (3) prices charged and terms ap- 
plicable to the purchase of definite 
quantities of steel office furnture when 
placed in one order and moved as one 
shipment, in such manner that interested 
members of the trade and buying public 
may at all times obtain accurate infor- 
mation as to the prices charged by such 
manufacturer for his steel office furni- 
ture; and that the publishing of false or | 
fictitious discounts, prices or terms, for | 
any item of steel office furniture is | 
hereby declared to be an unfair method | 
of conipetition; 

(d) That each manufacturer shall im- 
mediately publish and continue to pub- | 
lish as changes are made, the pricés 
paid or allowances made for used office 
furniture of the various makes and 
models, in such manner that interested 
members of the buying public may at | 
all times obtain accurate information | 
as to the real prices charged by such 
manufacturer for its steel office furni- 
ture; and that the publishing of any} 
false or fictituous price or allowance for | 
any make or model of used office furni- 
ture for any make or model of such | 
used equipment is hereby declared to be | 
an unfair method of competition. 

Rule 2, (formerly Res. 4) That no 
manufacturer shall pay or allow to pur- | 
chasers of new steel office furniture or 
sellers of used office furniture secret re- | 
bates, commissions, bonuses, refunds, 
credits, unearned discounts or subsidies | 


By J. C. NELLIS, 
Chief, Lumber Division, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 
Most readers will doubtless remember 


‘|that in their childhood days lumber con- 


stituted a greater proportion of our con- 
struction materials and that its use was 
so widespread and common that every- 
body thought they knew all about wood 
for any purpose. 

Coupled with this colossal ignorance 
on the part of the average wood user 
there was not until recent years devel- 
oped in the lumber industry itself a 
consciousness that lumber consisted of 
more than pieces of wood of certain 
sizes and shapes adapted to numerous 
uses in construction and manufacturing. 

The beauty of grain and figure of dif-| 
ferent kinds of wood for finish and fur- 
niture has long been known, while the 
strength of certain woods, some for| 
handles and vehicles and 8thers in large 
sizes for heavy construction, have also 
been recognized. : 

However, it is only during the past 20 
years that there has been extensive in- 
vestigation into the various properties | 
of wood and the comparative properties | 
of different kinds of wood. During the 
same period there has been considerable | 
development of other building and fac-| 
tory materials, and it is not a question 
with buyers as to what given amount of 
material, say the quantity needed for a) 
10-room house, is the cheapest, but) 
rather what material or combination of} 
materials will give the best service con- 


States, while the largest lumber pro- 
ducer and user in the world, is not the 
only one that has been studying the 
improvement of wood utilization. Re- 
cent investigations on the Continent of 
Europe have developed a wider use of 
timber roof trusses for industrial build- 
ings than is popularly believed to be 
the case. 

In fact, some of these trusses are more 
than roof trusses, being built complete 
from the ground up; and such combined 
frame and roof trusses of wood have 
also been used in European churches. 
It might be added the truss members 
in churches are often left exposed, be- 
cause the architects want the beauty of 
= figure of wood to add to the general 
effect. 


Efficient Methods 
Of Seasoning Lumber 


Reverting again to the old-time notion 
that everybody knew all about wood, it 
may be said that only in recent years 
has the science of seasoning wood been 
well worked out. Even air seasoning of 
lumber calls for careful determination 
of methods of piling for different kinds 
of wood in different climates. Air sea- 
soning is slow, requires in many in- 
stances valuable property for piles and 
sheds, the turnover is hindered by slow 
drying, hence added insurance and over- 
head. 

There have been developed efficient 
methods of kiln drying, and it is in this 
line that careful methods and instru- 





sistent with cost. 


End Matching Applied 
To Short-length Cuts 


Wood is known to be a nonconductor 


}of heat and electricity, to be strong, to} 


|ments for temperature and humidity 
|control and sampling of moisture con- 


tent of the lumber have been worked 
out. 


_ Everyone is familiar with cracks open- 
ing up between pieces of flooring or 
panels pulling away from the frame of 


fre Against Duty 
On College Hats Is 
Sustained by Court 


‘Collector’s “Assessment on 


| Swiss Lace Curtains and 


Beaded Bags Sus- 


tained. 


sobpisteeeas 
New York, July 25.—The John Wana- 
| maker store, Philadelphia, has just won a | 
|claim before the Customs Court on the | 
| Classification of college hats. These hats, 
upon entry through the customs, were 
taxed at the rate of 90 per cent ad 
| valorem, uider paragraph 1430, tariff act 
| of 1922, as being made in part of tassels. 
| Judge Tilson, in a decision in this case, 
| points out that these so-called tassels 
{were not tassels but strands of arti- 
| ficial silk thread attached to the top of | 
| the cap. Duty is fixed by the court at | 
the appropriate specific and ad valorem | 
rates, according to value per pound, | 
under paragraph 1115, tariff act of 1922. | 
(Protests No. 236562-G-70933.) 


Gimbel Brothers, of Philadelphia, lose 
| in a decision affirming the collector’s as- 
sessment on imported Swiss lace curtains 
made of cotton net, with appliqued fig- 
; ures. These curtains, Judge Tilson finds, 
were correcetly’ assessed at 90 per cent 
| and claim for duty at only 75 per cent, 
| under paragraph 1430, teriff act of 1922, 
| is denied. (Protests No.79718-G-68247.) 


The International Forwarding Com- 
| pany, of Chicago, has obtained a ruling 
jfrom the Customs Court reducing the 
| tariff rate on silk shawls, embroidered 
|and fringed, from 90 to 75 per cent ad 
| valorem, under paragraph 1430, tariff act 
| of 1922.’ (Protests No. 969627-G-63978.) | 
| Overruling a protest of G. W. Sheldon | 
| & Co., of Chicago, the court finds that 
|certain beaded bags, composed in part | 
of braid, were correctly taxed by the col- | 


| 


} 


Chief Value in Covering Hot 


Textiles 


Avuruorizep StaTREMENTS ONLY 
PvusuisHen WitHout COMMENT 


Are Presents Herein, Bence 
BY THe Unitep States DaILy 


? Agriculture 
New Vaccine Is Declared to Prevent 


‘Shipping Fever’ of Cattle and Sheep |For Oil Wells Expand 


Tests Said to Show Vaccinated Animals in Herd Remain 
Healthy While Untreated Stock Dies. 


Hemorrhagic-septicemia aggressin is 
a recently discovered protective agent 
against the disease known as_hem- 
orrhagic septicemia, which is so highly 
infectious among farm animals, partic- 
ularly cattle and sheep, the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Department of Agri- 
culture, announced July 25. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

In a revised edition of Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1018-F, Hemorrhagic Septicemia, 
“Shipping Fever” of Cattle, just pub- 
lished, Henry J. Washburn says: “Nu- 
merous experimental animals were vac- 
cinated with this material and subse- 
quently were given a_ severe artificial 
exposure together with some unvacci- 
nated control animals. In these experi- 
ments all the vaccinated animais re- 
mained healthy, while the unvaccinated 
ones developed fatal hemorrhagic-septi- 
cemia infections. This aggressin is a 
germ-free, sterile product. It is now 
manufactured under commercial condi- 


Many Uses Found 
For Mineral Wool 


Pipes and Cold Rooms, 
Study Reveals. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the dumps at iron blast furnaces and 
transported to the manufacturing plant, 


which may be located several miles dis- 
tant. 


tions and is proving to be quite as effi- 
cacious in practice as it has proved ex- 
perimentally.” 

The disease is known popularly as 
“shipping fever” of cattle. The bulletin 
describes the bacterium causing the dis- 
ease, the symptoms and anatomical 
changes produced, and gives suggestions 
for diagnosis and for distinguishing the 
disease from other malignant maladies. 
It also gives directions for prevention 
and for the care of animals and prem- 
ises during :nd after outbreaks of the 
disease. 

No effective medicinal treatment for 
infected animals is known. If the pres- 
ence of the disease is suspected, the 
owner should call a competent veterina- | 
rian, who will advise as to protective 
measures and preventive treatment. 

The revised edition of Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1018-F may be obtained free on 
application to the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington. 


Textile Manufacture 
Less Active in India’ 


Industry Has Shown Steady | 
Growth Until Recently, 
Consul States 





India’s textile industry, oldest and 
most important industry in that country, 
has grown steadily until the last few 
years, according to a report from the | 
William H. 


Exports of Equipment 


In Five-month Period 


Slight Decline in 1928 Is 
Followed by Nearly 
Doubled Shipments 
This Year. 


Despite sharp competition from Brit- 
ish and German manufacturers, es- 
pecially in oil fields where these coun- 
tries have heavy investments, American 
oil well machinery with its recognized (¥ 
quality and cost-reducing advantages is 
found practically throughout the world, 
and in 1928 export shipments went to 
nearly 70 countries, it was announced 
on July 25 by L. J. Cochrane, Industrial 
Machinery Division, Department of Com- 
merce. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

The best customers, however, narrow 
down to a comparatively small group 
where oil production is heaviest. Of 
these Venezuela is by far in the lead as. 
an outlet for American oil well ma- 
chinery, and with the greatly increased 
exploitation of that country’s resources 
during; the last few years, sales of Ameri- 
can equipment of this kind more than 
doubled in 1926 as against 1925 and 
showed a further substantial increase 
during 1927. In 1928, however, there 
was a decline of over $1,000,000 under the 


| preceding year, although previous buying 


was reflected in a greatly increased pro- 
duction: of crude oil. 

Exports of American oil well machin- 
ery have a tendency to vary according 


| to the situation in the world oil indus- 
| try. 
| eign sales of American equipment of this 


During the first part of 1928, for- 


character were very slow and declined 


| steadily until August. After that, how~ 4 
| ever, with improving conditions in the 


world oil market, they increased steadily 


« 


Vice Consul at Bombay, {to a total of over $16,192,804 for the 

. | year, which represented a decrease of 

Beach, made public by the Department | caty $651,000 or about three per cent 
of Commerce. The Department’s state-| under 1927. 

ment. issued July 25 follows in full text: _ Moreover, despite the slight reaction 

According to the Bombay Millowners’ | indicated in 1928, foreign sales of Amer- 

Association Indian cotton mills had 4,- 


}ican oil well machinery have shown a 
945,783 spindles and 40,124 looms 


be workable with ordinary tools, thus! 
being a very usable material everywhere. | 
To the general American practice of 
frame house construction, the National 
i Committee on Wood Utilization has 
extended to all purchasers under like | added the valuable idea of a considerable | 
terms and conditions. | saving in using short-lengths cut at the| 

Rule 3. (formerly Res. 5) No manu-| sawmill by semiautomatic machinery | 


lector at the rate of 90 per cent ad/| 


a doo d 
5 one Can eee. Why .naleee valorem, under the first part of para- 


seasoning is needed. That need has been | 

secaiedand by the lumber industry in| Staph 1430, tariff act of 1922. (Protest 

the adoption of better methods of air | No. 129714-G-72404.) 

seasoning and widespread installation of |= 

dry kiln facilities. trade. While this has involved a great 
A series of bulletins on seasoning and | deal of general information on foreign 

handling lumber for consumers, distrib-| markets and individual assistance to 


of any kind, whether in the form of | 
money, services, or otherwise, or give | 
premiums, or to extend to certain pur- | 
chasers special service or priviliges not 


Both rock and slag are melted in cupo- | 
las very much like cast iron, Coke is the 
usual fuel employed for thi&S melting pro-} 
cess. The molten material issues from 
the bottom of the cupolas in a small 
stream. The slag as it falls is broken up 
by a stem jet into minute balls or shot, 
which while still in a molten condition 


e 


. | distinct upward tendency during the past 
| few years and in 1928 exceeded those 


facturer shall directly or indirectly give | 
or permit to be given to the agents, em- | 
ployes or representatives of customers or | 
prospective customers, or the agents, em- 
ployes or representatives of customers or | 
customers or prospective - customers, 
money or anything of value, as induce- | 
ments to cause their employers or prin- 
cipals to purchase or contract to pur- 
chase steel office furniture, or to influence 


and also the end-matching of flooring, 
sheathing, and other flat surface mate- 
rial. | 

End matching may be considered in 
a sense a welding process for wood, in 
that pieces hitherto rejected for short 
length may be conveniently and econom- 
ically joined into smooth, continuous 
surfaces of any desired extent. The 
joints do not necessarily have to lay on 


utors, fabricators, and manufacturers 
has been issued by the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization. 

Wood is a natural growth and the run 
of lumber contains knots caused by limbs 


and other defects due to growth condi- | 


tions, environmental factors, insects and 
other causes. Therefore, there are dif- 
ferent grades of lumber. 


{many exporters in making connections 
| abroad, there has always been special at- 
| tention given to the uses and probable | 
uses of American lumber in foreign 
countries. 

Thus a survey in Holland yielded con- 
| siderable information on the use of} 


are propelled rapidly through the air. 
In passing comet-wise through the air, 
fine threads of glass-like material form 
as tails to the shot and fall in a fluffy 
mass on the floor of the wool room. The 
wool blown into the wool rooms is gath- 
ered either by hand or on conveyor belts, 





| Southern pine for school desks in Ger- | 
|}many for kitchen furniture, in France| 


for further processing. 
Loose wool is the sole product of sev- | 


in 1900. In 1910, the average pre-war | 
year for production of cotton yarn and | 
cloth, the equipment had increased to| 
6,195,671 spindles and 82,725 looms. De- | 
spite of the unfavorable situation of the 
cotton industry since 1922, the number 
of spindles ard looms rveported show | 
a considerable increase. In 1922 India 
had 298 mills with 7,331,219 spindles and | 


for 1925 and 1926 by 58 per cent and 6 
per cent, respectively. It is interesting 
to note also, that the upward trend evi- 
denced at the end of 1928 has continued 
through the first part of 1929, so that 
sales for the first five months of the 
latter year have been nearly double thosé 
for the same period of 1928. 


For the purpose of identifying these 


134,620 looms, while in 1925 the indus- | Foreign Market Increases 
different grades to the consumer there is 


such employers or principals to refrain} joist or supports—thus effecting a sav- try reported 337 mills with 8,510,683 


for seacoast cottages and in Greece for 
from dealing or contracting to deal with} ing in material, labor and time. 


}eral plants and finds a ready market 
stairways. In fact, it may be said that 


| wherever a loose insulating material is | 


competitors; and no manufacturer of} 
steel office furniture shall allow his sales- | 
men or ather employes or agents expense | 
money for any other purpose than legiti- 
mate expenses of travel and subsistence | 
nor shall any such manufacturer permit | 
any funds to be disbursed in any unlaw- | 
ful way to influence business. 


Rule 4. (formerly Res. 6) That no 
manufacturer shall knowingly interfere | 
by other than legitimate selling methods 
and the use of its regular prices and 
terms, with any existing contract be-| 
tween any other such manufacturer and | 
a retail distributor, contractor, consumer | 
or c{her party, involving or relating to| 
the purchase of steel office furniture, | 
such interferente beirfg for the purpose | 
or W .th the effect of dissipating, destroy- 
ing or apropriating, in whole or in part, 
the business represented by such con- 
tract. 

Rule 5. (formerly Res. 7) That no 
manufacturer of steel office furniture 
shall induce any of the officers, agents, 
salesmen, or employes of any competitor 
to violate their contracts of employment; 
nor shall any such manufacturer entice 
away the officers, egents, salesmen, or 
employes of any competitor in such num- 
bers or under such circumstances as to 
constitute an appropriation of the good 
will of such competitor or of any prop- 
erty right ox value created at his ex-| 
pense. 

Rule 6. (formerly Res. 9) That no 
manufacturer shall sell of offer for sale 
any item of steel office furniture with 
intent to deceive the purchaser by false 
or misleading statements, or by conceal- 
ment of the facts, as to the classifica- 
tion, model or condition of such item of 
steel office furniture. 

Group II.—Rule 7 (formerly Res. 2). 
That no manufacturer shdfi quote or 
allow any special price or other special 
concession or advantage to any pur- 
chaser of steel office furniture based 
upon the amount of steel office furniture | 
already owned by such purchaser. 

Rule 8 (formerly Res. 3). That no 
manufacturer shall quote or allow a spe- 
cial quantity price applicable to a defi- 
nite quantity of steel office furniture, 
unless placed in one order and moved 
as one shipment, except in accordance 
with published terms to large quantity | 
buyers. 

Rule 9 (formerly Res. 342). That in 
any contract in which the final price on 
all or part of the goods sold is fixed by 
the amount purchased within a given 
year in which an initial discount is 
given, must in order to avoid price dis- 
crimination and violation of the Clayton| 
Act, contain provision that if the total 
purchases during the period are less| 
than the amount required to earn the 
initial billing discount, then the seller 
shall make and the buyer agree to pay, 
such additional charge as is necessary 





to make the ultimate price conform to) 


the prices scheduled in the contract. 
Rule 10 (formerly Res. 8). That trans- 
portation and trucking charges are nec- 


essarily reflected in price, and the vary-| 
ing practices of manufacturers with re-! 
spect to such charges result in price| 


discrimination, therefore, no 
turer shall allow such charges on steel 
office furniture sold on an f. o. b. fac- 
tory basis, or, if sold on a delivered 
basis, charges to be paid by the con- 
signee, make any allowance on account 
of such charges in excess of actual 
amount thereof; provided, that nothing 
herein shall prevent the payment by the 
seller at his option of trucking charges 
within city limits, where goods are sold 
at retail, delivered and installed. 

Rule 11. That the sale or offering 
for sale of any steel office furniture un- 
der any form of guarantee to the pur; 
chaser or proposed purchaser against 
either an advance or decline in the price 
of such steel office furniture is hereby 
condemned by the industry. 

_Pule 12. That all contracts for the 
og) romped of stee! office furniture shall 

for a specified quantity of such fur- 
Miture at a specified price entered into 


| past 20 years. 


Wood has been found to have various 
heavy construction uses; perhaps the ex- 
tensive use of lumber for concrete forms 
might be placed in this category. Better 
examples are perhaps highway bridges, | 
railroad trestles, docks and factory build- 
ings or warehouses. 

Remembering that wood is strong and | 
easily worked at the mill or on the job, it| 
can be seen that often the comparative | 
costs favor heavy construction of wood. | 
It might be mentioned that there is no| 
unusual fire hazard in a heavy timber) 
frame, because heavy timbers, in a fire, | 
char and hold their shape and load for a 
long time, and give warning cracks be- 
fore giving away slowly. 

The science of wood preservation is one 


| line that has developed a new technic in 


the use of wood. Again, this is one of | 
the important developments during the 
It consists of the intro-| 
duction of a chemical cresote or zinc 
chloride, that is toxic to decay organisms 
and insects that attack wood. 

In a general way proper preserva- 


| tive treatment doubles and triples the life 


of wood in exposed situations. The most 
widespread evidence of its value is prob- 
ably that railroad ties have to be renewed 
only about one-half as often and rail- 
roads consequently are purchasing fewer 
ties than formerly. 

However, preserved timber has many | 
uses in bridge and trestle building, har- | 
bor work, telephone poles, fence posts, | 
foundation timbers and numerous other | 
places. In tropical America especially | 
where the climate favors decay and} 
where’ the white ant or termite often} 
makes a sieve of unprotected wood, prop- | 
erly treated wood with standard preserv- | 
atives and standard processes is the 
remedy. 

Nor are white ants confined to the| 
tropics, as they are found in various se- 
tion of the United States and present a 
real problem to home owners in some of 
these sections and again preservative | 
treatment takes care of the white ant 
as well as decay. | 

In the hundreds of harbors throughout 
the world considerable piling and dock | 
timbers are in use, and many salt-water | 
harbors are infected with marine borers 
that attack wood. As an instance of the} 
effectiveness of preservative treatment | 
against these wood borers the various | 
marine interests of San Francisco, some 
year ago, organized a committee which 
completed its investigations a year or} 
two ago and recommended for San Fran- | 
cisco harbor preservative treated wood | 
piles. | 

It must be remembered that the United | 


| 
| 


in good faith between the seller and the | 


| body builders as to frame materials. 


now widespread grade marking of lum- 


ber following advécation by the Depart- | 


ment of Commerce for quite a number 
of years. It is now possible to buy lum- 
ber with the mills’ grade mark upon it. 

There should mentioned the widespread 
use of wood in factory built articles. 
Probaly furniture comes first to the av- 
erage reader’s mind, or perhaps radio 
eabinets: < : # 

It is not uncommon to hear criticism 
of furniture construction and often 
times such faults are blamed on the 
wood. To some extent better seasoning 


| as just noted would help out and it may 


here be mentioned that the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization has in 
preparation a pamphlet on proper furni- 
ture construction. 

The writer has heard less criticism 
about radio cabinet construction than 
about furniture construction. This may 
be because manufacturers of radio 
cabinets have adopted the best methods 
available for seasoning their lumber and 
in their cabinet work. 

It may be that the average citizen is 
not familiar with the use of wood in 
automobiles. It is true he may see floor 
or running boards, steering wheels or 
dash, but he does not see the frame of 
the body. 

There has been much discussion among 
It 
is the writer’s understanding that body 


builders have found a combined wood | 


and steel frame to be most satisfactory 


and most economical for absorbing jars | 
and eliminating squeaks and rattles, and | 


also for ease of repair after distortion 
of the body in accidents. 

The number of individual uses for wood 
have been computed to be about 4,500. 
Perhaps the biggest piece of wood ever 


| used has been in a flag pole and possibly 


the smallest in a toothpick, but in the 
range there is something that touches 
the everyday life of everyone. 


Determination of Quality 


Is Engineering Problem 

This article does not presume to be a 
technical discussion of wood properties. 
That is within the province of an engi- 
neering treatise. 

We might remark that to the average 
man any material has strength but when 
the engineers test wood they determine 
moisture content, specific gravity, 


| strength in bending, strength in compres- 
| sio 


n parallel and perpendicular to grain, 
stiffness, hardness, shock resisting ability, 
etc. It can be seen, therefore, that there 
is a great deal mor- to be known about 
the properties of wood than the rule of 
thumb method followed by the man who 
knows everything about wood; and to the 
strength tests there may be added chemi- 


Europeans may be a little ahead of | 
| American users in working up American 


required. Mineral wool is also used in 
loose form as a filter medium for acids | 


woods. For instance, they not only use 


| and corrosive gases, as well as for pack- | 
our hardwoods for furniture but also our 


|ing around acid carboys for shipment. | 


buyer thereof, and shall not be subject |cal properties such as the effect of this 
}to cancellation except for legal cause | or that wood in connection with this or 
or by mutual agreement. A violation|that chemical for use in tanks, the abra- 


of the provisions of this rule is hereby | siveness of wood as for use in pulleys and 
condemned by the industry. 


manufac- | 


Rule 13, That the enticing or at- 
tempting to entice away the distributors 
of any competing manufacturer of steel 
office furniture by offering goods on con- 
|signment, accepting long-term notes in 





| payment for goods, post-dating invoices, 
| payment of freight when standard terms 
are f. o. b. factory, offering special dis- 
|counts on carload lots, or other depart- 
ures from the accustomed method of 


| selling goods, is hereby condemned by, 


| the industry. 
| Rule 14. That any contract postdated, 
|or any contract predated except to con- 


| form to a bona fide agreement for the | 
purchase or sale of steel office furniture | 


on the predate, is hereby condemned by 
the industry. 
| Rule 15. 

| steel office furniture hereby record their 
approval of the practice of making the 
jterms of sale, including the schedule of 
;standard quantity discounts for delivery 
;to one customer at one time, a part of 
}all published price lists to the retail 
trade; and the falure on the part of any 
manufacturer to strictly adhere to such 
|terms of sale and enforce the observ- 
jance of same is hereby condemned by 


j the industry. 


That the manufacturers of | 


|conveyors, the sound resistance of wood 
'as for radio rooms and so on to the full 
extent of our use of materials for con- 
struction and manufacture, 

In other words buyers are no longer 


, 


certain uses because their grandfathers 
or neighbors have used it and not al- 
ways because it is cheapest. Whether 
|the manufacturers determine and set 
|forth the properties of their material or 
not, buyers are doing it more and more 
and it is up to the sellers to at least 
keep up with the buyers. 

The Lumber Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce is the 
|focal point in this Bureau for the lum- 
|ber industry. It must be said that since 
the Division was organized in 1921 the 
greater part of the demands upon it by 
the lumber trade have been for export 
assistance. This rather naturally fol- 
lowed from the considerable current do- 
mestic information kept available by the 
various lumber associations themselves, 





simply taking this or that material for | 


Southern pine, North Carolina pine, and 
Douglas fir. 


Believing that the presentation of in- 
formation on usefulness of material to 
foreign buyers is good trade extension 
work, the Lumber Livision keeps export- 
ers advised of information along such 
lines they can put to good use with for- 
eign buyers. Thus the Department’s bul- 
letins on short-lengths of lumber and 
end-matched lumber have been widely ad- 
vertised among exporters, so that they 
may distribute them abroad. The same 
is being done with the Department’s bul- 
letins on seasoning and handling of lum- 
ber to get best services. 


There has been a great deal of adver- 
tising of American construction and inte- 
riors abroad through moving pictures and 
magazines, American engineers an ar- 
| chitects and the various big construction 
| jobs in foreign countries handled by 
| American firms. To follow up this wide 
spread advertising of the utility and ar- 
chitectural beauty of American mate- 
| rials, the Lumber Division is urging lum- 
| ber exporters or export groups to place 
|in strategic places abroad, especially with 
architects, engineers and contractors, the 
| Wood Construction Manual just issued by 
| the National Committee on Wood Utili- 
| zation. 


This authoritative treatise on Ameri- 
| can wood construction, which has been 
| prepared by a sub-committee of the Na- 
tional Committee composed of prominent 
authorities, will not only go far in show- 
ing how lumber can most efficiently be 
used in construction, but will show for- 
eign consumers how American building 
sizes are satisfactorily used and in this 
way demonstrate to the foreign builder 
the efficiency of American structural 
sizes compared to the larger sizes of for- 
eign woods used for identical structural 
members, 


| Study of Construction 
| Of Tropical Wood 


The National Committee on Wood 
| Utilization has under way a study of 
| tropical wood construction, including 
| preservative treatment, in cooperation 
with the interested American Govern- 
ment bureaus and trade organizations. 
The results of this study will be brought 
to bear on the problems of exporting | 
lumber to tropical countries. 


Inasmuch as increased use of Amer- 
ican lumber abroad depends largely upon 
consumers’ satisfaction and that in turn 
depends very much upon lumber being 
in proper condition when used and since 
there are varying difficulties in the way 
of delivering well-seasoned lumber 
abroad, the Department’s Lumber Ex- 
port Executive Committee recently rec- | 
ommended that the Department bring 
|the advantages of dry kilning to foreign 
|users and assisting so far as possible in 
much increased installation of dry kiln 
facilities abroad. 


The Committee also recommended that 
the best means of exhibiting lumber and 


| 











| 


|eling ovens, and for pipe covering. 





its products abroad would be through 
moving pictures or still films, and that 
when such films are shown abroad they 
be shown to engineers, architects and 
contractors as well as agents and im- 
porters. 


The lumber industry in the domestic 
|market has found that a definite knowl- 
edge of uses is necessary adequately to 
supply the market with stock needed. 
The success of such effort in the domes- 
tic field has made exporters see the 
need of similar ~vork abroad. 


A canvas of foreign handling and 


working practices is to be made by the 
Lumber Division and the Department's 





Loose wool is run through machines 
termed “granulators,” the function of 
which is to break the shot from the fine | 
threads and remove it. This treatment 
results in a short-fiber, shot-free wool 
which is used for mixing with other ma- 
terials in the manufacture of insulating 
cements. This material is also used ex- 
tensively as house insulation. The gran- 
ulated wool is blown by low air pressure 
into the spaces between the studding and 
joists of buildings already constructed 
and forms a very effective heat and 
sound insulator. 


In addition to this method of using 
granulated wool for house insulation, 
raw wool is placed between wire netting 
such as window screening, chicken wire, 
or chicken wire and metal lath. These 
“blankets” are made in various sizes and 
thicknesses to suit coasumers and for 
house insulation are placed directly on 
the studdings or between them. Where 
metal lath is used on one side, the lath 
is plastered in the usual manter. Simi- 
lar products are made for refrigerator 
and cold-room linings. Blankets are also 
used for boiler and oven coverings, and 
are in turn covered by insulating cement. 
Covering for outdoor tanks in which liq- 
uids must be kept above freezing is a 
similar use for this class of fabrication. 

Used in blankets or as loose wool the 
material is said to be of great benefit 
in controlling the acoustic properties of | 
buildings, and in rendering noiseless | 
small machinery units such as house re- | 
frigerator motors, etc. 

Probably the greatest use for raw and 
granulated wool is in the manufacture 
of “rock cork” or “rock felt.” Blocks 
of this material are made in various 
sizes and thicknesses for refrigerator 
lining. Raw or granulated wool, to- 
gether with other ingredients and vari- 
ous binders, is mixed with water into 
a stiff mud and is placed on pallefs and 
subjected to low pressure. These pal- 
lets are then run on racks into drying 
rooms and dried in a current of hot air. 

This material is also molded into 
forms for pipe covering and is covered 
with cotton. Often it is reinforced with 
chicken wire. 

High-temperature insulation is made 
from a mixture of refractory binders 
with the wool; the whole mixture is com- 
pressed into blocks or brick. Such mate- 
rial is used for covering glass and metal- 
lurgical furnaces, annealing and enam- 


Various grades of raw wool are sold, 
depending on the consumer’s specifica- 
No standards have as yet been 
set up. Some consumers demand that 
the wool shall be oiled, whereas others 
require that it be dry, Prices depend 
on competition with similar insulating 
materials and even for similar grades 
are likely to vary in different contracts. 

Additional details are given in Infor- 
mation Circular 6142, by J. R, Thoenen, 
mining engineer, copies of which may 
be obtained from the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
Washington. 


tions. 


Douglas fir and Southern pine are being 
completed, and requests have been re- 
ceived for the preparation of similar 
bulletins on other woads. This type of 
publication is compiled in cooperation 
with the representative lumber associa- 
tions and is expressly written for the 
foreign buyer. 

The properties and proper seasoning 


spindles and 154,202 looms; and 8,702,- 
760 spindles and 161,952 looms in 1927. 
During the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1929, the Indian cotton. mills pro- 
duced 648,283,337 pounds of cotton yarn, 
as compared with 808,940,373 pounds of | 
yarn during the previous 12 months. 


Prices Low Since September. 


According to the Secretary of the 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, local 
prices of cotton were high during the 
greater part of the year, but since Sep- 
tember Indian cotton has been sold very 
cheap. Local manufacturers could not 
take advantage of thesdrop in the mar- 
ket owing to the strike, and, conse- 
quently, the benefits of the low-priced 
cotton went to Japan and Italy. 

The position of the yarn market con- 
tinued unsatisfactory throughout the 
year, with the result that the stocks at 
the mills at the beginning of the fiscal 
year 1928, were much larger than they 
were in the beginning of the previous 
fiscal year. ‘They diminished very rapidly 
during the period of the strike and 
reached their lowest figure at its close 
in October, since which time until the 
end of the year under review, the de- 
mand and supply balanced themselves 
and there was no increase in stocks. 

Counts of 20s and upward form ap- 
proximatelv one-half of the yarn spun in 
Indian mills. In 1928-29 the total produc- 
tion comprised the following: Ones to 
10s, inclusive, 78,887,734 pounds; 11s to 
20s, inclusive, 803,135,880; 21s to 30s, 
213,013,286; 31s to 40s, 37,488,197; over 
40s, 10,029,048; and wastes, 5,729,242. 


United Kingdom Leads. 


Imports of cotton twist and yarn into 
British India during the 12 months 
ended March 31, 1929, totaled 43,766,366 
pounds, of which the United Kingdom 
supplied 23,094,208; Japan 7,631,645; and 
China (including Hong Kong) 11,419,755. 
Gray or unbleached yarns comprised 
30,704,451 pounds of the yarn imports 
and accounted for 16,272,072 pounds of 
counts 31s to 40s, inclusive, 7,813,619 
pounds of counts above 40s; 5,341,656 of 
double or 2-ply yarns, and 1,277,104 of 
counts 1s to 30s, inclusive. The re-| 
mainder of the yarn imports in the fiscal | 
year ended March 31, 1929, consisted of | 
the following classes: bleached yarn, 
5,068,274 pounds; colored, 3,890,849; mer- | 
cerized, 4,077,492; and unspecified de- | 
scriptions, 25,300. 

The Indian weaving mills. used 
508,969,600 pounds of yarn in the 12 
months ended March 31, 1928, according 
to the Bombay Millowners’ Association. 
This figure was obtained by assuming | 
that for every 112 yards of cloth pro- 
duced in ihe weaving mills 100 pounds 
fo yarn were consumed. On this basis, 





For American Fountains 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

n and some of Canadian manufacture. 
The soda fountain is, of course, not 
so popular or so universally established 
in Canada as in the United States, ut 
the market undoubtedly offers opportun- 
ity for expansaion. Toronto and Winni- 
pig have grown rapidly in the past few 
years and many new and improved soda 
fountains have been installed in drug and 
confectionery stores. 

Soda fountain installations in Latin 
America are for the most part confined 
to the capital cities such as Buenos Aires, 
Rio de Janerio, Santiago, Lima, Havana 
and Mexico City. Exports of soda foun- 
tain equipment to Brazil and Celombia 
have shown a remarkable growth since 
1924, while Cuba and Mexico appear to 
be increasingly important markets for 
Amércan soda fountain equipment. 

Australian Market Good. 

A fairly good demand for American 

soda fountains is encountered in Austra- 


ca 


. 


} lia; in each of the larger cities of Aus- 


tralia, particularly Brisbane, Sydney, 
and Melbourne, there are scores of 
“sweet” shops dispensing soft drinks 
and sodas and the soda fountain is now 
recognized as an essential feature of 
refreshment service. Large department 
stores, recently opened, have been 
equipped with the most advanced type 
of fountains. Even in the remote coun- 
try towns where ice is available the 
soda fountain is found. 

Europe, with the possible exception of 
the United Kingdom and Germany, of- 
fers a limited market for American soda 
fountains. United Staets exports of 
such equipment to the United Kingdom 
have declined, however, from $59,803 in 
1924 to $27,731 in 1928, owing to, no 
doubt, the increasing domestic manufac- 
ture of these products. 

Germany in 1924 was unimportant as 
a market for American soda fountain 
equipment, exports for that year totaling 
only $39, but shipments have since 
grown steadily, until Germany now ranks 
as the second best customer for Ameri- 
can soda fountain equipment, taking 
$100,594 worth in 1928, almost 20 per 
cent of our total exports. 


Decline in Cotton Exports 
Was Continued During June 


Domestic exports of lint cotton in 
June, 1929, aggregated 299,136 bales 
valued at $30,493,038, against 446,632 
bales for that month last year worth 
$50,838,138, it was stated July 25 by the 
Department of Commerce. For the six 


‘+ 


q 


the consumption of yarn by Indian weav- 
ing mills for the 12 months ended March 
31, 1929, amouned to 397,793,300 pounds, 

The total of imports and production of 


| months ending with June, 1929, 3,617,952 
|bales valued at $315,932,795 Were ex- 
ported, against 3,426,838 bales worth 
$367,683,307 last year. 


. 


cotton yarn in the fiscal year 1928 was) 
about 692,049,703 pounds, of which} 
29,732,832 pounds were exported, which 
leaves 662,316,871 pounds available for’ 
consumption, Afer deducting 397,798,300 | 
pounds, or the approximate amount of | 
yarn used by the weaving mills during | 
that period, there remains 264,523,571, | 
which can be assumed were used by the | 
hand-loom industry in India. 


South African Production 
Of Tobacco Is Reduced | 


South Africa’s tobacco crop for the) 
1928-29 season is estimated at 16,500,000 
pounds, or a decrease of 29 per cent of the 





methods, adaptability for various pur- 
poses, usual and special uses, different 
foreign markets and at home, particular 
suitability for important foreign uses, 
availability of supply, sizes and grades, 
are all set forth for the foreign buyer. 
The bulletins are not only to be illus- 


|the annual survey of lumber production |51 foreign offices to learn in what re-|trated by pictures but by pen and ink 


|conducted by the Bureau of the Census|spects American .lumber exporters can| drawings to add to their attractiveness 


‘and other information from othe 
The Lumber Division has therefore 
‘specialized on assistance to the export 


ican woods are being properly used, 


Two extension bulletins 


trade on 


ey 


r sources. | improve their service and whether Amer-| and they are to be purchased by ex- 


porters and export groups for wide dis- 
tribution abroad, 


estimated production for last season, ac- | 


cording to a report made public July 25 
by the Department of Commerce from 
the Counsul at Johannesburg, M, 
Moorehead. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
It is expectéd 1,400,000 pounds will be 
Turkish tobacco, which is an increase of 


Total exports of cotton manufactures 
in June were valued at $10,733,086, 
against $12,004,154 for June, 1928. For 
the six months ending with June, 1929, 
the total export was $73,186,444, com- 
pared with $65,597,068 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1928. 


Imports of Raw Silk Gain 
For Half Year Over 1928 


Raw silk imported into the United 
States during June amounted to 6,884,- 
981 pounds valued at $32,926,024 in 
1929, against 4,840,239 pounds valued 
lat $24,340,338 in 1928, and brought the 
importations for the first six months of 
1929 to 38,851,842 pounds valued at 
| $192,747,012, against 36,999,824 pounds 
valued at $179,135,130 for 1928, accord- 


K.| ing to figures made public on July 25 


| by the Department of Commerce. 

Imports of manufactures of silk, ac- 
lcording to the Department, were valued 
|at $3,512,915 during June, 1929, against 





12 pe? cent over last year. The detailed 
figures for this estimate show no mate- 
rial change in comparison with the previ- 
ous estimate, 


| $3,582,395 during June, 1928, bringing 
|the aggregate values for the first six 

months of 1929 to $18,789,247 for this..¢ 
| year, against $19,859,392 for last year, 
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Avutuorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PreseNTeD Herein, Beina 
PUBLISHED WitHOoUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DaiLy 


Taxation 


| Affiliation Denied 
| Firms in Filing of 
Consolidated Return 


Controlling Interests of Cor-, 
porations Must Be Ben>- 
ficial, Court 
Rules. 


GOLDSTEIN BROTHERS AMUSEMENT COM- 
PANY V. THOMAS W. WHITE, INTERNAL 
REVENUE COLLECTOR. No. 3143, Dis- 

RICT COURT FOR THE DISTRICT OF 

 ASSACHUSETTS. 

In this proceeding which was to re-| 
cover taxes alleged to have been ille- 
gally collected the Court considered the 
q~@*stion of whether the plaintiff here 
and two other corporations were affili- 
ated and therefore entitled to file a con- | 
solidated return. It was shown that} 
two persons owned 99.4 per cent of the | 
plaintiff’s stock, that they owned 60 per | 
cent of the stock of one of the other 
two corporations, and 68 to 70 per cent 
of the stock of the third corporation. 
But the remaining, or minority stock- 
holders owned no stock in the plaintiff | 
company. 

The District Court for the District of 
Massachusetts, upon these facts, found 
that the corporations were not affiliated 
except for a time when other conditions 
obtained and for which the taxing au- 
thorities concede there was affiliation. 


The court construed the law as, mean- 
ing that the “same interests” must be 
beneficial interests and that an affiliation 
could not be held to exist simply be- 
cause a minority allowed a majority to 
dictate the policies and manage the af- 
fairs of a corporation. 


The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Mortgn follows: 


Morton, J. 
to recover income and profits tax alleged | 
to have been illegally assessed and col- | 
lected. It is submitted on the pleadings | 
and a statement of agreed facts. The! 
question is whether the plaintiff was af- | 
fill@ted during the tax years 1919 and| 
1920 with the Natsam Features Com- | 
pany and the Victory Theater Company, | 
so that the three corporations were en- | 
titled to make a consolidated return. 


Nathan E. Goldstein and Samuel Gold- | 
stein, two brothers, owned 994 shares out | 
of 1,000 in the plaintiff company. In the! 
Natsam Company they owned 60 shares | 
out of 100; the other 40 shares were} 
owned by persons who stood in close per- 
sonal or business relations with them. 
In the Victory Company all the stock | 


was owned by the Goldsteins during the | 
year 1919 and up to September 15, 1920; | 
the Government concedes affiliation with | 
the plaintiff up to that date. At that| 
time stock was sold to the public; and | 


thereafter to the end of the year the| 
Goldsteins owned 68 or 70 per cent of | 
the total stock. 


Managed Show Productions. 

The Goldsteins were managers of the- 
atrical enterprises. The corporations 
here goncerned were part of their general 
businéss organization and were — oper- 
ated and controlled by them. They 
made no charge for clerical or manage- 
ment services against either the Natsam 
Company or the Victory Company and 
advéaced money to them from time to 
time without interest. They endorsed 
notes of the Victory Company to a sub- 
stantial amount. All parties interested 
in these corporations had confidence in 
the Goldsteins and left the management 
entirely in their hands. 

The question depends on the Revenue 


| 
1 
This is an action at law} 






























ute affiliation exists, “(1) if one corpora- 
tion owns directly or contrels through 
closely affiliated interests or by a nomi- 
nee or nominees substantially all the 
stock of the other or others, or (2) if 
substantially all the stock of two or more 
corporations is owned or controlled by 
the same interests,” 

The Amusement Company as a cor- 
poration had no stock interest or control 
in these other companies. The plaintiff’s 
contention is that substantially all the 
stock of the Amusement Company, the 
Natsam Company and the Victory Com- 
pany was owned or controlled by the 
same interests. The “interests” referred 
to are the Goldstein brothers and stock- 
holders associated with them. The regu- 
lations provide that “The words ‘the 
same interests’ shall be deemed to mean 
the ,same individual or partnership or 
the Same individuals or partnerships, but 
when the stock of two or more corpora- 
tions is owned or controlled by two or 
more individuals or by two or more part- 
nerships a consolidated return is not re- 
quired unless the percentage of stock 
held by each individual or each partner- 
ship is substantially the same in each of 
the affiliated corporations.” (Act 633, 
Regulations 45.) 

Owned 60 Per Cent of Stock 

Applying this test to the Natsam Com- 
pany, the Goldstein brothers did not own | 
more than 60 per cent of its stock and 
the other stockholders owned no stock 
(practically speaking) in the Amusement 
Company. In the Victory Company, 
after September 15, 1920, the Goldsteins 
owned directly or through the Amuse- 
ment Company 68 or 70 per cent of the 
stock; the other 30 or 32 per cent of the 
stockholders had no interest in the 
Amusement Company. Evidently the 
same interests, as defined by the regu- 
lations did not own substantially all the 
istoc!# of both corporations, in the case 
either of the Natsam Company and the 
plaintiff, or of the Victory Company and 
he plaintiff. 

As to what. is meant by “control” of 
stock under this statute there has been | 
difference of judicial opinion. In the | 
ireat Lakes Hotel Company v. Commis- 
loner, 30 F 2d 1, C. C. A. 7th, the test 
s thus stated, “They (the corporation) | 
were guided in their action by a com- 
on interest and their common object 
as attained by all corporations pursu- 
ing the same methods through the same 
gencies. In addition to owning more 
han one-half of the stock, these ‘closely | 
ffiliated interests’ controlled other | 
tock.” Evans, J., 30 F 2nd at 4. The 
elations between the Goldsteins and.the 
ninority stockholders in the Natsam 
ompany and the Victory Company were 
f such character that under the prin-| 
iple of this decision the companies were 
my opinion affiliated. 
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Estates 


Tax Status of Payments to Widow 
In Lieu of Dower Rights Determined 


Net Allowance on Income of Estate Until Equivalent Is 
Conveyed to Beneficiary, Is Ruling. 


BuREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. INCOME 
TAX 2480. 


Payments to a widow from an estate 
or trust in lieu of dower are not allow- 
able deductions in computing the taxa- 
ble income of such estate or trust until 
such payments equal the dower or statu- 
tory interest of the widow, and after that 
time the } yments to her are to be con- 
sidered as income to any other bene- 
ficiary of the estate or trust, according to 
a ruling by the Income Tax Unit of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. The ruling 
was made as a supplemental interpre- 
tation of the statutes because of apparent 
conflict in decisions of several courts. 

The full text of the ruling follows: 

A ruling is requested in connection 
with the proper application of the de- 
cisions of the circuit courts of appeals 


| in the cases of Warner v. Walsh (15 Fed. 


(2d), 367, T. D. 4257, United States v. 
Bolster (26 Fed. (2d), 760, T. D. 4258, 
17), and Allen v. Brandeis (29 Fed. (2d), 
363, T. UD. 4256. 

In the case of Warner v. Walsh the 
facts stated by the court are as follows: 

“Under the will of plaintiff’s deceased 
husband, a large and ample trust fund 
was created, out of the income, and, if 
necessary, out of the principal, of which 
plaintiff was to receive $50,000 a year for 
life. This provision was expressly made 
in lieu of her statutory rights in the es- 
tate under the laws of Connecticut and 













Other Interpretations Given. 
In the second circuit the statute has 
een differently interpreted. “The test 
s not declared to be control of the busi- 
ess or the policies of the subsidiary 
prporation, but substantial identity of 


potpet iin the enterprises. The theory 
ion, resulting in a consolidated 
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was so accepted by her. She personally 
was compelled to pay Federal income tax 
'on the $50,000 for each of the years 1917 
}and 1918.” 


Tax Collectible Upon 
Return of Purchase Price 


In considering the question 
whether the claimant (the widow) should 
pay income tax on the annual payments 
receivevd by her, the court held that the 
widow should be treated as the pur- 
chaser of the annuities by the relinquish- 
ment of her statutory rights in her hus- 


band’s estate, and that no tax could be | 


collected from her until the purchase 
rice was returned to her. 

In United States v. Bolster, the ma- 

terial facts are as follows: 

“Sarah A. Davenport, of Boston, was 
the beneficiary under the will of her hus- 
band, Orlando H. Davenport, who died 
on the 11th day of January, 1925. The 
will provided that the residue of the de- 
cedent’s estate should be held in trust, 
and, after payment of expenses of admin- 
istering the trust, the income was to be 


paid over to Sarah A. Davenport, for and | 


during her life; and that the provision 


made for her should be ‘in lieu of dower | 


and all claims she might or could have 
by any possibility upon the estate.’ 
“The wife accepted the provisions made 


for her in the will, and received the net 


income of the trust during the years 1919 
to 1923, inclusive, namely, $113,811.82. 
This sum Sarah A. Davenport included 
in her income tax returns for the above 
years as a part of her gross income.” 


In that case the court recognized that | 


the annual payments were not strictly 
annuities, but it applied the rule laid 
down in Warner v. Walsh and held that 
the widow was the purchaser of the an- 
nual payments to the extent of the value 
of her statutory interest in her husband’s 
@gtate as of the date of his death. The 
court also stated that the income from 
the property would have been taxable 
to the trust if it were not for the fact 
that the entire residue of the decedent’s 


Act of 1918, sec. 240b. Under this stat-| state was under the will “permanently 


set aside for the benefit of charitable in- 
stitutions.” 


In Allen v. Brandeis the facts are that 
on June 10, 1916, Arthur D. Brandeis 
died, leaving a will which provided, in 
the tenth paragraph thereof, for a pay- 
ment of $50,000 per year to his wife for 
life in lieu of her statutory interest in 
his estate. The will further provided: 

“ ... only the net income and profits 
from ‘my property shall be available to 
pay the bequests mentioned in the 
seventh, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
paragraphs hereof. Should such income 
and profits be insufficient at any time to 
pay the bequests mentioned in said para- 
graph in full, each of said bequests shall 
bear a proportionate part of such defi- 
ciency. A deficiency arising during any 
year may be made up out of the income 
and profits for any succeeding year or 
years.” 


Tax to be Paid Upon 
Return of Capital Invested 


The widow elected to take under the 
terms of the will. The value of her sta- 
tutory interest in her husband’s estate 
was determined to be $483,737.79. The 
court in following Warner v. Walsh, 
supra, and United States v. Bolster, 
supra, held that the widow purchased the 
annual payments “from those represent- 
ing her husband’s estate” by the relin- 
quishment of her statutory interest in her 
husband’s 


return for taxes, is that the income and 
invested capital are really the income 
and capital of a single enterprise, though 
carried on through the instrumentality 
of several corporations. (Citing author- 
ities.) Only when the outside interest— 
that is, the interest of the minority— is 
so small as to be practically negligible, 
are the two corporations to be treated 


{as in receipt of a single income, requir- 


ing a consolidated return. Swan, J. Ice 
Service Company y. Commissioner, 30 F, 
2nd 230 at 231. 

“The management of the business of 
the corporation is not the control re- 
qyired by the statute. It refers to stock 
control. The fact that the minceity is 
acquiescent, and permits the majority to 
manage the business, does not prove 
actual control over the minority inter- 
est. Nor does a control based upon 
friendship or professional relations sat- 
isfy the statute. The control of the stock 
owned by the same interest refers to 
beneficial interest.” Manton, J., Commis- 
sioner v. Hirsch, 30 F 2nd 646. 

In my opinion the Ice Service Company 
and the Hirsch cases represent the cor- 
rect view of the statute. If so, there 
was clearly no affiliation between the 
plaintiff and the Natsam Company for 
either of the years in question, nor be- 
tween the plaintiff and the Victory Com- 
pany for the period from September 15, 
1920, to December 31, 1920. There was 
affiliation between the plaintiff and the 
Victory Company through the year 1919 
and during the year 1920 to Septem- 
ber 15. 

Judgment accordingly. 

July 15, 1929, 


pay income tax on the 
annual payments received until the 
capital invested in the annuities had 
been returned to her. After that time, 
the court conceded she should pay tax. 

The question arises whether the in- 
come from the property, held by the es- 
tate or trust, which is used to satisfy 
the annual payments to the widow, should 
be taxed to the estate or trust. 


not be required to 


tioned that the courts regarded the an- 
nual payments to the widow as constitut- 
ing a return of capital to her until such 


tory interest in her husband’s estate as 
of the date of his death was fully re- 
covered by her. 
|the annual payments made prior to the 
time when they equal the value of the 
widow’s interest in her husband’s estate 
are not treated as gifts or bequests, but 
|are treated as payments made on the 
purchase price of the widow’s dower or 
statutory interests. 


Estate is Liable For 
Tax on Widow’s Income 


It is also apparent from these de- 
cisions that the courts regarded the es- 
tate or trust as liable for a tax upon 
the income paid over to the widow. In 


said: 
“By the latter Act Congress provided 


It is apparent from the decisions men- | 


time as the value of her dower or statv- | 


Under these decisions, | 


United States v. Bolster, supra, the court |sale, distribution or use, within the State, 


Business Expense 


‘State Gasoline Tax 
Of North Carolina 
Held to Be Deductible 


Bureau of Internal Revenue 
| Rules Levy Can Be Sub- 
tracted From Con- 
sumer’s Income. 


| BUREAU OF INTERNAL, REVENUE. INCOME | 
TAX 2479. 
The North Carolina State gasoline tax 
| has been held as an allowable deduction | 
from gross income by the consumer who | 
pays it, under a ruling by the Income | 
Tax Unit of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue. 
| The opinion follows in full text: 
| A ruling is requested as to whether | 
the motor fuel tax imposed by the State | 
of North Carolina is deductible in the! 
returns of the consumers who purchase | 
from the distributors. 
| It appears that the tax in question is | 
'levied in accordance with the provisions | 
| of the law of the State of North Carolina 
| which was ratified March 4, 1927, and is 
headed “An act to amend chapter 55, 
article 3(A) of volume 3 of Consolidated 
Statutes relating to tax on gasoline.” 
| Section 1(c) of the act reads as follows: 
| “Distributor” is any person, firm, asso- 
|ciation, or corporation that has on hand 
lor in his or its possession, in this State, 
|motor fuels being held for the purpose of 














or that produces, refines, manufactures, or 
}ecompounds such motor fuels in this State 
\for sale, distribution, or use herein. 





Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 
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DEDUCTIONS: 


Revenue Acts.—The income of property held by an estate or trust and 
used to make payments to the widow in lieu of dower is not an allowable 
deduction in the return of the estate until such payments equal the widow’s 
statutory interest in the deceased husband’s estate; after that time, she is to 
be treated as any other beneficiary and amounts paid to her are proper de- 
ductions for income tax purposes, and the basis of the property representing 
the widow’s statutory interest in the estate cannot exceed the value thereof 
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Estates and Trusts: Payments in Lieu of Dower: All 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 





on the date of the testator’s death—Bureau of Internal Revenue. (I. T. write to the Inquiry Division, The 
2480.—Yearly Index Page 1249, Col. 2 (Volume IV). July 26, 1929. United States Daily. 
Ordinary and Necessary Business Expense: Traveling *Howard S. Young, Harvey J. Elam, 


DEDUCTIONS: 


Expenses of Professor: 
pended by a university professor, for traveling expenses, including meals 
and lodging, while rendering services elsewhere than in the city in which 
he maintained his home, is deductible from gross income as an ordinary and 
necessary business expense in the computation of net income.—Bureau of 


Internal Revenue. 
IV). 


EDUCTIONS: 


tax of four cents per gallon imposed by the State of North Carolina is 
deductible in the income tax return of the consumer who pays the tax, and to 
whom it is not refunded, but if the tax is made a part of the business expense 
of such consumer it may not be deducted separately.—Bureau of Internal 
(I. T. 2479) —Yearly Index Page 1249, Col. 4 (Volume IV). 


Revenue. 
26, 1929. 


Consolidated Returns: 
Act.—Where two individuals owned 99.4 per cent of the stock of one 


than one company, there was no affiliation since there was neither the re- 
quired stock control nor control by the same. interests within the meaning 
of the statute which calls for control by beneficial interests —Goldstein Broth- 


July 26, 1929. 


Educational Work: 1921 Act.—The amount ex- 


Docket Nos. 18000, 
19569, 38299, 40079. 

1. The petitioners and the third 
member of their law firm were at- 
torneys for the Special Coal and 
Food Commission of Indiana. Held, 
that they were State employes and 
the income received for such services 
is exempt from tax. 

2. The third member of the law 
firm of which the petitioners were 
members received compensation for 
his services as a receiver appointed 
by a court of the State of Indiana. 
The amount thus received was de- 
posited in the firm’s bank account, 
became a part of the firm’s income 
and was distributed among the mem- 
bers of the firm on the basis of their 


19570, 18001, 


(I. T. 2481).—Yearly Index Page 1249, Col. 4 (Volume 


State Taxes: Gasoline Tax: 1928 Act.—The motor fuel 


July 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Affiliated Corporations, Defined: 































that the tax should apply to ‘income of 
estates and trusts’ and ‘should be paid 
by the trustee’ in certain cases where 


Sections 2 and 2% of the act contain 
|the following provisions: 
The »urpose of this act is to provide for 







ers Amusement Company v. White, Collector. (District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts)—Yearly Index Page 1249, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 
26, 1929. 


profit sharing ratios. Held that the 


amounts distributed to and received 
by the petitioners are not exempt 


ETURNS: 
corporation, 60 per cent of the stock of another, and 70 per cent of a third, 
and the minority 
July 


1918 
stockholders in none of the three owned stock in more 


of | 


| the ‘trustee could not be reachd by the 
jearlier Act. In the instant case we do | 
; not have to consider the possibility of the | 
|Government losing its rightful tax upon | 
income which Congress intended should | 
|be taxed. It is not a question of stat- 
ute ‘failing to hit’ something which 
ought to be taxed. Under the statute 
with which we are dealing a trust is the 
subject of taxation just as an individual. 
We think the Government must look to 
the trustee for its tax; and that the| 
| trust would clearly be taxable upon this 
| income if it were not expressly exempted 
because of its charitable character. 

“In Heiner v. Beatty (17 Fed. (2d), | 
743) it was contended that income re- 
ceived by the taxpayer under the will of 
the decedent was exempted from taxa- | 
tion because that income constituted a | 
| ‘bequest.’ In the instant case the ground | 
|of the exemption is not, that the income | 
| received is a bequest but that such in- 
come is exempted because it represents | 
‘purchase money’ or a return of capital.” | 

To the same general effect see Cod- 
man v. Miles (28 Fed. (2d), 823) [Ct. | 
D. 46, Bulletin VIII-8, 11], where the | 
court said: | 
| “If by special provision the plaintiff | 
had been entitled to receive the specific | 
}amounts equalling each year’s income as 
|bequests or gifts and not income eo 
nomine, appellant’s contention might 
have been well taken, but in such in- 
stance the estate itself would have been 
subject to the tax.” 








|Estate Income Determines 
Income of Beneficiaries 


Since the payments to the widow are 
made in satisfaction of a capital obli- 
gation of the estate or trust, it follows 
that in computing the net income of the 
estate or trust the payments so made 
prior to the time that the value of the 
widow’s dower of statutory interest is 
returned to her can not be deducted as 
ordinary distributions of income to bene- 
ficiaries. It is only these distributions 
of income by an estate or trust which 
under the taxing statute “shall be in- 
cluded in computing the net income of 
the beneficiaries” that are allowable as 
deductions in computing the net income 
of the estate or trust. Such distribu- 
tions do not include payments made to 
a widow prior to the time they equal the 
value of her dower or statutory interest 
in her deceased husband’s estate. After 
that time, however, the annual payments 
should be treated as ordinary income dis- 
tributions under the terms of the will or 
trust, and may be taken as deductions in 
computing the net income of the estate 
or trust. 


In other words, the excess of the an- 





widow’s statutory or dower interest is 
not to be regarded as being received for 
a consideration. In this connection see 
Robertson v. Commissioner (5 B. T. A., 
|748; C. B. VI-1, 5; O. D. 847, C. B. 4, 
|45). See also the decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit in the case of John W. 
Scott v. Commissioner (29 Fed. (2d), 
472). The facts in that case were that 
the father conveyed a partnership in- 
terest to his three sons in consideration 
for the payment by them of certain an- 
nuities to the father and on his death 
to their mother. The value of the part- 
nership interest conveyed was greatly 
in excess of the value of the annuity to 
the father and mother. The court held 
that the annual payments could not be 
deducted by the sons in computing their 
net income. In the course of its opinion 
the court said: 

“While unquestionably the actual value 
of the interest was many times more than 
the value of the stipulated annuity to 
father and mother, and to the extent of 
the excess might be considered a gift 
in the usual purport of that term, 
nevertheless the annuity can not be re- 
garded as being merely nominal, and war- 
ranting the conclusion that the entire 
transaction manifests a gift. It is surely 
not so nominal but that the petitioner 
is predicating this claim upon the right | 
to deduct one-third of it from his 
income.” 

Aitention is called to certain problems 
arising from the disposition of the prop- 
erty held subject to the widow’s annuity 
by the estate or trust, and an opinion is 
requested as to the proper basis for de- 
termining gain or loss from the sale or 
other disposition by the estate or trust. 
As pointed out above, the courts have 
treated the widow as the purchaser of the 
annual payments only until the sum of 
Yhe annual payments equals the value of 
her interest in her husband’s estate. 
After that time she is treated as any 
other income beneficiary under the will, 
and the executors or trustees are per- | 
mitted to deduct the amount ‘of the an- 
nual payments in computing the net in- | 
come of the estate or trust. 

Since the annual payments made to 
the widow, after the value of her dower 
or statutory interest has been returned 
to her, are taxable to her and may be 
taken as deductions by the estate or 
trust, it is evident that the basis of the 
‘property representing the 











nual payments over the value of the} 





the payment and collection of a tax on the 
first sale of motor fuels when sold, or the 
use, when used, in this State; double tax- 
ation is not intended. Motor fuel manu- 
factured, produced, or compounded, in or 
imported into this State and subsequently 
sold for exportation, and exported are not 
taxable and should not be included in the 
reports hereinafter required to be made by 
distributors. 

In the administration of this act the first 






No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions on Taxation 





Refund Allowed of Taxes 
Collected After Time Limit 


from tax. 


3. Held, that ‘the petitioners’ shares 
of income received for services ren- 
dered by them and by the firm as 
attorneys for receivers appointed by 
a court of the State of Indiana are 
not exempt from tax. 

Emma Fincham, Executrix of the Estate 
of Edward Fincham, Docket No. 30071. 


sale shall not be construed to embrace the : 

sale in tank car shipments from port termi- | ane Value of certain parcels of real 
nals to licensed distributors within the The Commissioner of Internal Revenue,| The estate of Michael P. Grace, New estate in 1924 determined for estate 
State, but the tax hereinafter levied on 2 tax purposes, 


such motor fuel shall be levied against and 


| paid by such licensed distributor. 


Section 4 of the act imposes a tax of 
4 cents per gallon on all motor fuels 
sold, distributed, or used in the State, 
and provides that the tax “shall be col- 
lected and paid by the distributor.” Sec. 
tion 9 provides that purchasers who buy 
motor fuels in quantities of 10 gallons 
or more at any one time, for use in any 
manner except in motor vehicles operated 
upon the highways on which motor fuels 
the tax or taxes have been paid, “shall 
be reimbursed and repaid the amount of 
such tax or taxes paid” upon furnishing 
certain evidence of such purchases. 

Section 23(c) of the Revenue Act of 
1928 provides that in computing net in- 
come there shail be allowed as deduc- 
tions taxes paid or accrued within the 
taxable year, with certain exceptions not 
here material. Article 151 of Regula- 
tions 74, promulgated under the Revenue 
Act of 1928, provides that in general 
taxes are deductible only by. the person 
upon whom they are imposed. 

It is the opinion of this office that the 
motor fuel tax imposed by the State of 
North Carolina under the act hereinabove 
referred to is imposed upon the consum- 
ers who purchase from the distributors, 
and therefore it is held that in accord- 
ance with section 23(c) of the Revenue 
Act of 1928 and article 151 of Regula- 
tions 74 the tax is deductible in the in- 
come tax returns of the consumers who 
pay the ax and to whom it is not re- 
ifunded. If the tax is made a part of 
the business expense of such consumers 
it cannot be deducted separately as a tax. 


Deduction Is Granted 
For Costs of Travel | 


Professor’s Income Reduced by | 
Expense of Trip to College. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. INCOME 

TAX 2481, 

The Income Tax Unit, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, has ruled that a tax- 
payer, engaged in education work else- | 
where than in the city where his home| 
was maintained, may deduct traveling ex- | 
penses and board and lodging from his 
gross income for income tax purposes. 
The deduction is allowable as an ordinary 
and necessary business expense. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

Advice is requested relative to a claim | 
for refund submitted by A by reason of 
the disallowance ef a deduction for trav- 


of 1921 provides, in part, that. in com-| 


for meals and lodging) while away from 
home in the pursuit of a trade or busi- 
ness.” 

The term “business” is used in the sec- 
tion of the statute, above quoted, in its 
broad sense as meaning that which occu- 
pies the time, attention, and the labor of 
men for the purpose of livelihood or 
profit. As such it manifestly includes 
the professions. It follows, therefore, 





that the entire amount expended for rail- 
road fares or other means of transporta- 
tion and for meals and lodging by a pro- 
fessor while away from home in order to 
perform services for which compensation 
is received, may be deducted by the indi- 
vidual in computing his net income for 
the year in which the expenditure was 
made. Accordingly, A’s claim for re- 
fund should be allowed. 











dower or statutory interest in.the hands | 
of the estate or trust can not exceed 


| the value thereof on the date of the testa- | 


tor’s death. If the widow dies before the | 
value of her dower or statutory interest 
has been returned to her and a sale or 
other disposition is made by the estate or 
trust, the basis for determining gain or | 





0 loss is the actual cost measured by the | 
widow's | annual payments actually made. \ 


Robert H. Lucas, announces his acqui- 
escence in decisions of the Board of Tax 
Appeals, the titles, docket numbers and 
citations of which follow: 

Banse, Andrew, 20502, 16-68. 

Crown Williamette Paper 
31010, 14-133. 

Dunn Manufacturing Co., 15815, 14-255. 

Hammersly, Charles E., 20501, 16-68. 

Knoerschild, E. C., 2503, 16-68. 

Miller, Daybill & Co., 20267, 15-13. 

South Euclid Savings & Loan Co., 19508, 
14-1079, 

Tibbs, William F., 21647, 16-68. 

The Commissioner does not acquiesce 


Co., 11358, | 





in the following decision: 
Wilshire Oil Co., Inc., 3927, 13-1150. 


York, N. Y., has been awarded a tax re- | 
fund of $147,675 as a result of an over- 
assessment for the year 1927, according 
to an announcement July 24 by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. Following is 
the full text of the announcement: 
Estate of Michael P. Grace, Joseph P.| 
Grace, et al., Executors, New York. An 
overassessment of income tax in favor of | 
the taxpayer is determined as follows: | 
1917, $147,675.81. A hearing was held | 
May 23, 1929. The entire overassess- | 
ment is caused by the collection of tax) 
after the expiration of the statutory pe- 
riod of limitation provided therefor. Sec- | 
tion 607, Revenue Act of 1928. New) 





York and Albany Lighterage Company 
v. Bowers (273 U.S. 346) (Treasury De- 
cision 4009, C. B. VI-1, 268). 


Certain transfers of real estate by 
decedent to his children more than 
5 years prior to death were not made 
in contemplation of death. 

Samuel J. Lidov, Mrs. Gladys R. Lidov, 
Petitioners, Dockets Nos. 36022, 36028, 

An instrument executed by peti- 
tioners giving their two sons each 
a one-fourth beneficial interest in a 
business operated by petitioners, 
held, not to create a partnership or 
render the income non-taxable to the 
petitioners. Mitchell v. Bowers, 273 
U. S. 759. 

Fred J. Collins, Docket No. 26672. 

Amount of income received by the 
petitioner in 1922 from tKe transac- 
tion involved herein, determined. 
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Interconnection grows apace 


PUBLIC UTILITY 
COMPANY 
ANNUAL 
REPORT 


og HAL ana wind 

which swept 
through southern 
last spring dis- 
rupted the service of sev- 
eral local electric light 
companies, Were it not 


Illinois 


By switching the load 


stations tothe high voltage 
transmission lines as soon 
as the small plants failed, 
however, there was only 
@momentery interruption 
in service. 


purpose of tying together 


cient small town generat- 
ing plants, contiguous to 
each other, with a trans- 
mission system energized 
by some well-located, up- 
to-date, economically built 
and efficiently operated 


of offerings yielding 6% 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
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eling expense: in his return for the cal- that the local electric lines Itis interesting toremem- generating station. 
— ees the taxpayer was a are intercoetectod with ber that os ier back es ; 
wkeemiie pralthict.melmainen Wis the transmission lines of 1912, the Middle West We distribute the securi- 
home in the city of R., who traveled to| the Central Illinois Public UtilitiesCompany—an in- ties of these and other 
So oe eee no Service Company, those vestmentor holding com- companies whose far- ae 
dollars for his services; and that he | dependent on electricity pany nationalin scope, visioned policies shape t 
claimed as a deduction in his 1923 re- i are i ; 
turn x dollars, the amount of his travel- for light and power would and P nt of the Central the economic growth + 
ing expenses (including meals and lodg- | have suffered. Illinois company — was and prosperity of this ‘ei 
ing) during his sojourn. | i i ad 
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puting net income there shall be allowed from isolated generating a number of small, ineffi- and more. y 
as deductions: * * * “traveling expenses } ao 
(including the entire amount expended foie 
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Railroads 


Safeguards in Contracts for Railroad Use 
Of Cleveland Terminal Are Advocated 


Commissioner Lewis | 
Concurs in Order’ 


Would Protect Wheeling &| 


+> 
the Wheeling. In fact one of the chief 


concerns of the interveners is that the 
terms given the Wheeling are so favor- 
able that it may not be permitted to re- 
tain them. Certainly the Wheeling 
should be protected in the permanent en- 


joyment of the rights here granted and 


Lake Erie in Preference Earned |I believe that could have been readily 


By Sacrifice of Rights. 
Concurring opinions by Commissioners | 
Lewis and McManamy, and dissenting | 
opinions by Commissioners Taylor and} 
Eastman were made public with the or-| 
der of the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 
sion authorizing the Wheelang & Lake 
Erie Railroad to abandon its present sta- | 
tion in’ Cleveland and to use the facili- | 
ties of the Union Terminals Company. 

Chairman Lewis Submits 
Concurring Opinion 
The full text of these opinions foliows: | 
Chairman Lewis concurring: Public 
convenience and necessity require the en- | 
trance of the Wheeling and Lake Erie | 
into the union terminal station. This 
is the immediate and pressing consid- | 
eration now before us. My _ only diver- 
sion from the decision of the majority | 
rests in the fact that the future of the | 
Wheeling and Lake Erie and its ability | 
| 


| 


to serve the convenience of the city of 
Cleveland are not, it seems to me, suffi- 
ciently safeguarded. The act empoyers | 
us to attach conditions to authorizations 

and we do on occasion require provisions | 
as a condition precedent. It is my | 
thought that we should have required a | 
reconstruction of the contract between | 
the carrier and the Terminals Company. 

Doubts already have been expressed 
as to whether this contract, which gives | 
to the carrier a preferential price or | 
rate for service as against proprietary 
and other carriers, would stand up 
against attack. These contingencies may | 
never materialize, but we had the op- 
portunity to greatly strengthen the po- 
sition of the carrier and also safeguard 
the convenience of the city of Cleveland. 
The opportunity should not have been 
brushed aside without an effort to bring 
into the contract some obvious facts. 

I am fully aware of the testimony of 
the president of the carrier to the effect 
that the $1,600,000 sale price set on its 
property was a fair and reasonable price 
determined by himself and the carrier’s 
executive committee and that this was 
quite apart from the $20,000 service con- 
tract; ard that the $20,000 was all the 
Wheeling and Lake Erie could pay for 
the service. This does mot change one 
iota the obvious. Does any one imagine 
for a moment that the Terminals Com- | 
pany and the Terminal Building Com- } 
pany were moved by the financial limi- 


tations of the Wheeling and Lake Erie | was actively represented by counsel who! common 
to such an extent that they gave it such | exhibited an insight into the entire situ- | Company, 


a preferential contract? I do not ob-| 
serve such charity operating in this | 
practical world in which these companies 
are proceeding. 


Sums Paid by Com panies 
Held to Tie in Together 


There is in my mind no doubt that, so 
far as those with whom the carrier 
dealt, the $1,600,000 paid by the Cleve- 
land Terminal Building Company, a non- 
carrier corporation, and the $20,000 
service contract made by the Terminals 
Company, tie in together; that jointly 
they are in consideration not only of the 
land conveyed and the carrier’s giving 
up its opportunity to maintain a down- 
town station, but also are the result of 
the practical necessity of getting the 
Wheeling and Lake Erie out of the way 
of a successful and early working out 
of the terminal station plans. The car- 
rier occupied a blocking location, inten- 
sified by new conditions created by the 
city of Cleveland building the Eagle 
Avenue viaduct. This dictated the two 
deals. 

I think that a strong suggestion or 
even a requirement that this be stated 
in the service contract would have been 
acceded to. 
or the purpose of those who are in con- 
trol of the Terminals Company to carry 
out to the letter its service contract. 
But the control of the Terminals Com- 
pany will change. Persons or interests 
for various reasons that may arise may 
bring into issue the terms of the con- 
tract. The position of the Wheeling and 
Lake Erie certainly 
greatly strengtliened by such an admis- 
sion and inclusion of this consideration 
as part of the vontract. This certainly 
would have been so in proceedings be- 
fore this Commission, whose member- 
ship changes with considerable rapidity. 

Commissioner McCManamy concurring: 

Eight years ago (70 I. C, C. 659) we 
found that public convenience and neces- 
sity required ‘he construction and opera- 
tion of a terminal passenger station at 
the public square in the City of Cleve- 
land. We there said: 


It is conceded by all parties that the | 


existing passenger terminal facilities are 
antiquated and wholly inadequate. 


Cleveland Terminals 


Said to Be Inadequate 

That condition has become proges- 
sively worse until at the present time it 
is difficult to describe adequately the in- 
convenience to the City of Cleveland 
which results from being forced to use 
during all these years passenger term- 
inal facilities conceded to be antiquated 
and inadequate eight years ago. 

Under the authority there granted the 
work of constructing the facilities au- 
thorized has been undertaken and is ap- 
proaching completion. The certificates 
here granted are to remove one of the 
obstacles to the final completion of the 
project and to permit its use by the 
Wheeling. That this is required by pub- 
lie convenience and necessity there can 
be no doubt. 

My concurrence in the granting of 
these certificates is not to be understood 
as indicating approval of the financial 
structure which has been erected to carry 
on this work. It is @ased wholly upon 
the conclusion that the rights of the peo- 
ple of the City of Cleveland to safe and 
adequate passenger terminal facilities 
are paramount, and that the desires of 
private financial interests for tactical ad- 
vantages should not be permitted to 
further delay the completion of this 
much-needed facility. Certainly the 
rights of private interests should be pro- 
tected, but it does not appear that the 
rights of any private interests are here 
invaded. 

It is admitted by all parties that for 
the present and the immediate future the 
arrangements here approved are fair to 


I do not doubt the intention | 


would have been | 


accomplished by suitable provisions in 
the contract and that such provisions 


| should have been included. However, the | 


possibility of the rights of the Wheeling 
being jeopardized in the future without 
an adequate legal remedy is too remote 


;to justify denial of this application on | 
jthis ground. I therefore concur in the | 


conclusions reached by the majority. 
Commissioner Taylor, dissenting: It is 


|plain that applications here considered | 


are largely, if not entirely, the out- 
growth of the control by the Baltimore 
& Ohio, the New York Central and the 
Nickel Plate, of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie. The merits of that control have 
heretofore had the consideration of the 
commission and it was found contrary 
to law. The carriers were ordered to di- 
vest themselves of the stock by which 
such contro] was accomplished. The Balti- 
more & Ohio and New York Central at- 
tempted to anticipate our decision by an 
alleged sale of the one-third interest, 
which each of those companies owned in 
the joint control, to the Allegheny Cor- 


| poration, a company controlled by the 


Van Sweringens. This action, although 
it may have brought about no real change 
in the personnel of the tripartite control 
of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, has left 
the Nickel Plate the residuary partner in 


its acquisition, controlled by the Van} 


Sweringens, who also contro] the Nickel 
Plate, the Cleveland Union Terminals 
Company and the 


der these conditions we should at least 
withhold approval of what is here sought, 
until our order requiring the Nickel 


Plate to divest itself of the Wheeling & | 


Lake Erie stock has been fully complied 
with, and the Wheeling & Lake Erie re- 
stored to the control of lawful owners. 
Commissioner Eastman 
Gives Dissenting Opinion 
Commissioner Eastman dissenting: 
This controversy has become somewhat 
involved, but it can be reduced to simple 
terms. In 1921, when we first considered 
the proposed new union station in Cleve- 
land, it was clear that the east approach 
would require the land occupied by the 
passenger station ofthe Wheeling & 
Lake Erie. 


ect. At the first day of the hearing it 


ation: Before the beginning of the sec- 
ond day’s hearing, the proponents of the 
new station. upon agreement of the 


Wheeling to withdraw its protest, exe-| 


| cuted a stipulation to the effect that any | preference or advantage. Any contracts 
| certificate of public 4 


| necessity which we might issue should be 


convenience and 


“without prejudice or bar to or influence 
upon any rights of the railway company 
(The Wheeling) under the laws of the 
State of Ohio in relation to its present 


freight and passenger facilities in the} 


City of Cleveland.”” Upon issue of our 
certificate, this stipulation was “ratified, 
confirmed and adopted” in a supple- 
mentary stipulation. 

Much of the land which the new sta- 
tion at the west aproach were to occupy 


was owned by the Van Sweringens. They | 


conveyed it to the Terminals Company at 
cost plus carrying charges, subject. to the 
reservation of air rights over 6.58 acres 


| of the most valuable land in the station | 


area, and in return for those air rights 
undertook to procure for the Terminals 
| Company a perpetual easement over the 
| east approach. The air rights were 
turned over to the Building Company, 
controlled by the Van Sweringens, and 
that company also assumed the obliga- 
tion to procure the easement. To obtain 
this easement, control of the land occu- 
pied by the Wheeling’s pasenger station 
was essential The Building Company, 
which was merely the Van Sweringens 
in another name, therefore assumed, in 
1921, all risk im connection with this 
Wheeling property. This risk was 
greatly enhanced in 1925, when the 
| Terminals Company agreed to the con- 
struction by the City of Cleveland of the 
Eagle Avenue ramp. Theretofore it would 
perhaps have been possible without un- 
due expense for both the Terminals 
Company and the Wheeling to use the 
latter’s property, at different levels. 
After the construction of the ramp, this 
became impossible, except at enormous 
expense. The Building Company was, 
therefore, in a position where the Wheel- 
ing plainly had the whip hand and could 
have forced it to accept terms, in order 
to obtain the easement, which would have 
involved a very heavy sacrifice. It is im- 
portant to note that this risk was upon 
the Building Company, i. e., upon the Van 
Sweringens personally, and not in any 
| way upon the Terminals Company or any 


| of the other carriers, 


Van Sweringens Said 
‘To Control Wheeling 


In this emergency, and as nearing com- 
| pletion of the station made a settlement 
| of this matter vital, the Van Sweringens, 
| through the Nickel Plate and with the 
| New York Central and Baltimore & Ohio 
| secured a controlling interest in the 
| Wheeling’s stock. It is a safe inference 
{that the Cleveland station situation was 
an impelling, although by no means the 
only, motive in this acquisition. 
j after, and not before, the proposed ar- 
| rangement between the Wheeling and the 
| Terminals Company which is now before 
us was arrived at. 
In the Cleveland Passenger Terminal 
Case, 701. C. C. 659, 662-671, I expressed 
| views as to the Cleveland station proj- 


ect and the wholly unnecessary opportuv- | 


nity for great private profit which the 
carriers concerned then bestowed upon the 
Van Sweringens. I need not go into that 
| again. Nor shall I consider whether we 
|have power to deny the certificates 
which are here sought, upon the ground 
that the agreement between the Wheel- 


| 


| ing and the Teminals Company was pro- 
cured through an unlawful acquisition of 
| control, except to say that I think the 
| reasoning of the majority upon that 
| point is clearly in error. We are re- 


| quired in a Clayton Act proceeding 


find whether the provisions of the Act | ceiver have applied to the Interstate Com- | 


| “have been or are being violated.” Our 
finding in Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion v. Baltimore & O, R. Co., 152 I. C. 
C. 721, 737, was “that such acquisitions 


Building Company. | 
Thus we have the situation of those two | 
gentlemen trading with themselves. Un- | 


The Wheeling felt that it) 
could not afford to use the new station, | 
and intervened in opposition to the proj- | 


There- | 
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Terminals 


Financing Criticized 


By Mr. McManamy 


| Opinion Dissenting to Order of 
| I. C.C. Filed by Commission- 
| ers Taylor and Eastman. 


| were therefore in violation of section 7 
| of said act.” That finding related to 
| the past as well as to the present, and 
in that sense was retroactive. It also 
| related to transactions which began prior 
to the agreement which we are now con- 
sidering. Moreover, that agreement was 
| reached after We had assumed jurisdic- 

tion by the serving of our Clayton Act 
] complaint. 


| Commissioner Asks 
| Fairness for Rail Line 

However, while it may well be that we 
could deny these certificates upon the 
ground that the Wheeling’s assent was 
procured through an illegal acquisition of 
control. I doubt whether the action of! 
its directors was invalid on that account. | 
It is, I think, a situation where we may 
be guided by our conception of the pub-| 
lic interest. So far as the public directly | 
served is concerned, it will, I think, be in| 
their interest to have the Wheeling en- 
ter and use the new union station. But 
we are concerned, also, with the interests | 
of others who use the Wheeling’s facili- 
ties and of its stockholders. It is not in 
the public interest that the Wheeling | 
should be treated unfairly. 
| Looked at from that point of view it 
is my opinion that the transaction, con- 
sidered as a wohle, is fair to the Wheel- 
ing, provided it can be depended upon to 
| stand up for the future. The terms for 
the use of the station are all that the 
Wheeling can afford to pay, but con- 
| siderably less than might reasonably be 
| charged. On the other hand the payment 
j for the land is not all that the Wheeling 
might reasonably expect to obtain, con- 
sidering not only inherent land values in 
the vicinity but also the damages result- 
ing from the loss of a well located and 
economical passenger station site. But 
can the terms for the use of the union 
station be depended upon for the future? 

I expressed myself at some length | 
upon the point involved in a dissenting 
opinion in Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. | 
Co, v. K. C. T. Ry. Co. 104 I. C. C, 203, 
231-242. In my judgment a_ terminal 
carrier, like the Terminals | 
is under the legal duty, in view 
| of the provisions of the interstate com- 
| merce act, to treat all carrier users of 
its facilities equally, without giving any 
one of them an undue or unreasonable 


| for the use of the facilities are made. in 
| the light of this statutory duty, and can 
}in no way impair our right to enforce 
| that duty, either upon our own initiative 
}or upon complaint of any interested 
party. Here the terms offered the Wheel- 
ing admittedly give it a preference over 
other users of the station, and if it should 
be treated on equal terms with other 
users, the yearly payments would be far 
|larger than those which are proposed 
and more than it can afford. Clearly the 
Wheeling ought not to be subjected to! 
this danger, nor ought we to give our 
approval to a preferential contract for 
the use of the station which would vio- | 
late the provisions of the interstate 
commerce act, 


Low Charge for Use 


/7 to Agent R. C. Dearborn’s tariff, I. C. 


‘Work Proceeding Rapidly 


| practically completed with the exception 


| progressing rapidly. 


Contracts 


Decisions Are Announced 
By I. C. C. In Finance Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 24 announced the action of Di- 
vision 4 in uncontested Finance Docket 
cases as follows: 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7687, 
authorizing the Wichita Falls & Southern 
R. R. Co. to operate under trackage rights 
jover the railroads of the Wichita Falls & 
| Oklahoma Ry. Co., Wichita Falls & Okla- 
jhema R. R, Co. of Oklahoma, Wichita Val- 
|ley Ry, Co. and the Forth Worth & Denver 
| City Ry. Co., between Wichita Falls, Tex., 
|and Waurika, Okla.; approved. 

Report and order in F. D, No. 7548, au- 
| thorizing the Boston & Maine Railroad to 
}issue $2,400,000 of 5 per cent mortgage 
bonds, series HH, said bonds to be sold at 
|not less than par and accrued interest and 
the proceeds used to reimburse the appli- 
|cant’s treasury in part for expenditures 
| heretofore made for capital purposes, ap- 
| proved, 

| Report and order in F. D. No. 7664, au- 
| thorizing the Erie R. R. Co. to assume ob- 
| ligation and liability, as lessee and guaran- 
|tor, in respect of $8,370,000 of Erie Rail- 
| road equipment trust of 1929 certificates, to 
be issued by the Pennsylvania Company for 
| insurances on lives and granting annuities, 
| as trustees, under an agreement to be dated 
August 1, 1929, and to be sold at not less 
than 94.847 per cent of par and accrued divi- 
dends, in connection with the procurement 
of certain equipment, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 768, au- 
| thorizing the Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. R. 
Co. to construct a branch line of railroad 
in Clark County, Nev. (extending easterly 
approximately 22.6 miles from a point of 
connection with its main line approximately 
6.83 miles south of Las Vegas.) 





Changes Are Suspended 
In Rules for Re-icing Cars 


By an order just entered in‘ Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 3327, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from July 25, 1929, until Feb- 
ruary 25, 1930, the operation of certain 
schedules as published in Supplement No. 


C. No. 3. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
revise the previsions for re-icing, at car- 
rier’s expense, cars moving under rules 
and charges governing standard refrig- 
eration and placed on delivery tracks at 
| final destination with bunkers less than 
three-quarters filled with ice, so that such 
provisions would not apply when unload- 
ing a car on delivery track commences 
before carrier can re-ice such car. 


In Construction of Airways | 
[Continued from Page 1.] 

for licensing and keeping complete rec- 

ords of all aircraft, pilots and mechan- 

tes, as well as license renewals, transfers | 


of title, and the issuance of export cer- 
tificates. 


Condition of Airways. 

The reports on airway construction 
conditions follow: 

Buffalo-Albany section of the Cleve- 
land-Albany Airway. Work is progress- 
ing rapidly on this section; more than 
half of the towers have been erected, 
also three beacons. 

Chattanooga-Nashville section of the 
Atlanta-Chicago Airway. Work is pro- 
gressing steadily. All but two towers 
have been erected. 

Evansville - LaFayette section of the 
Atlanta-Chicago Airway. Installation of 
lighting equipment on this airway is 


of course lights, which are awaiting in- 
spection before shipment. $ 

Indianapolis-Dayton Airway. Work is 
All towers except-| 
ing one have been erected and the lights 
are expected to be in operation on sched- 
uled time. 

Michigan Airways. Equipment is be- 


| 





ing delivered and actual construction 





Of Facilities Discussed 


And there is a further point to con- 
sider. Why is the Terminals Company | 
asked to assume the burden of permit- 
ting the use of its facilities at an un- 
reasonably low charge? When the situa-| 
tion is analyzed, the answer to this ques-| 
tion is plain. It is being asked to do 
this to relieve the Building Company, i. 
e., the Van Sweringens, of part of the! 
burden of a risk which they assumed in 
|1921 when they undertook to procure 
for the Terminals Company an easement 
over the east approach without knowing | 
what it might be necessary to pay the 
Wheeling im the process. The air rights 
furnished the consideration for this} 
promised easement, and they have proven 
to be much more than ample recompense. 
There is no reason in law, morals or 
jequity, and certainly none in public pol- 
jicy, why any of the burden of this per- 
sonal risk should be lifted from the Van 
|Sweringens and loaded upon the Termi- 
nals Company, and through that carrier 
jupon the public which is served by it 
lor by its carrier owners. The New York 
|Central, incidentally, has by far the 
|largest financial] interest in the Termi- | 
\nals Company. 7 
! 


The certificates as sought should be 


denied, but they should be granted if an| 


arrangement is made under which 

1, The Wheeling will obtain the use 
of the new union station upon equal 
terms with others users. 

2, The Building Company will contract 
jto pay to the Wheeling each year, as 
|part of the compensation for the latter's 
land, the amount by which its payment 
\for the use of the station under such 
{equal terms exceeds what is would have 
paid under the terms which we have been 
asked to approve. 

3. The Building Company will pay to 
\the Wheeling, as further compensation 


for the latter’s land, the $1,600,000 here | 


proposed. 

The net effect of this suggested ar- 
rangement would be the same as that 
proposed, so far as the Wheeling is con- 


might hereafter lose the benefit of part of 
what is proposed should be eliminated. 


|Part of the burden of the proposed ar- | 


|rangement, however, 
\from the 


would be 
Terminals Company 


shifted 
to the 


| Building Company, where it properly and | 


| justly belongs. 
| Sharpsville Railroad Asks 
| Authority to Abandon Line 


| 


The Sharpsville Railroad and its re- 


merce Commission, in Finance Docket 


No. 71784, for authority to abandon the 
operation of its line, from Sharpsville 
to Wilmington Junction, Pa., 


. 


}and construction 


cerned, except that the danger that it | 


work will start within a week or ten) 


| days. 


Milwaukee-Green Bay Airway. Con-| 
tractor’s materials are being delivered | 
work will be begun) 
within a week or ten days. | 

Redding-Roseburg and Roseburg-Port- | 
land sections of the Los Angeles-Seattle | 
Airway. Lighting equipment is being| 


|delivered and actual construction work | 


will start in a few days. 
Waco-Fort Worth Airway, Contrac-| 
tor’s materials are being delivered and| 


| construction work will be begun within | 


a week or ten days. 


New Regulations to Apply | 
To Use of Radio at Sea 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
radio transmitters and receivers. Every 
passenger ship of 5,000 or more tons 
gross tonnage shall be equipped with 
an approved radio compass. 

Each passenger ship required to be 
fitted with radio shall carry a qualified 
operator and, if not fitted with an auto- 
alarm, shall, while at sea, keep watches 
by means of a qualified operator or a 
certified watcher, as follows: 

(a) Under 3,000 tons gross tonnage— 
as determined by the Administration 
concerned, 

(b) 3,000 or more tons 
nage—continuous watch. 

Each cargo ship which is required to 
be fitted with radio, shall carry a quali- 
fied operator, and if not fitted with an 
auto-alarm, shall, while at sea, keep 
watches by means of a qualified oper- 
ator or a certified watcher, as follows: 

(a) Under 38,000 tons gross tonnage— 
as determined by the Administration 
concerned, 

(b) From 3,000 to 5,500 tons gross 
tonnage—at least 8 hours watch per day. 

(c) Above 5,500 tons gross tonnage— 
continuous watch. 

On all ships fitted with an auto-alarm, 
such apparatus shall, while ship is at 
| sea, always be in operation when an 
operator or watcher is not on watch. 

There are certain provisions covering 
the dates when some of the above re- 
quirements become effective. 

A watcher’s certificate may be issued 
to an applicant who is capable: (a) of 
receiving and understanding the alarm, 
distress, safety, and urgency signals 
when these signals occur among a series 
of other signals; (b) of correct recep- 
jtion by ear of code groups at a speed 
of 16 five-character groups per minute 
| (each figure or punctuation mark count- | 
ing as two characters); (c) of regulat- 
ing the radio receivers used on board. | 

There are numerous other provisions | 
all pertaining to safety of life at sea. | 

It is expected that this Convention | 
jwill come into force on July 1, 1931.) 
|Five nations must ratify the Convention 


gross ton- 








16.7 miles.| before that date to make effective. 
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Freight Rates 


' 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the ae 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public, July 26, complaints filed 
with it in rate cases which are sum- 
marized as follows: 

No. 22321-Sub. 2.—McGee-Hetlage Com- 
pany of Kewanee, Mo., v. Chicago and East- 
ern Illinois Railway et al. Ask for the es- 
tablishment of just and reasonable rates 
on bituminous coal from points in Illinois 
and Kentucky to Kewanee and reparation. 

No. 22821-Sub. 3.—Energy Coal and Sup- 
ply Co. of Poplar Bluff. Mo., et al. v. Chi- 
cago and Eastern illinois Railway et al. 
Ask for the establishment of just and rea- 
sonable rates on bituminous coal from 
points in Illinois and Kentucky to Charles- 
ton and Sikeston, Mo., and reparation. 

No, 22321-Sub. 4.—John Cunningham, of 
Bertrand, Mo., v. The Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis Railway et al. Ask 
for the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates on bituminous coal from points in 
Illinois and Kentucky to Bertrand, Mo., and 

aration. 
ie 22401-Sub. 2.—The Tri-State Traffic 
Company of Knoxville, Tenn., v. The Nor- 
folk Southern Railroad et al. On_ behalf 
of fruit shippers in Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Tennessee for the 
establishment of just, reasonable, nonpref- 
erential and nondiscriminatory rates on po- 
tatoes between points in Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Georgia, Alabama, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Virginia, and repara- 


ion. <a 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public, July 24, complaints filed 
with it in rate cases which are sum- 
marized as follows: 

979 

70. 22278, Sub. 2.—Churn Ranch et al., 
of Lincoln, Nebr., v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Ask cease and 
desist order and establishment of just and 
reasonable rates on salt, carloads, be- 
tween points in Kansas, Michigan, and 
Nebraska, and reparation, 

No. 22367, Sub. 1—Tilman O. Bush and 
Ardry LL. Bush, of Ben Davis, Ind.,_ v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et al. Ask es- 
tablishment of a rate on coal ex-river from 
Cincinnati to Ben Davis, Ind., which will be 
just, reasonable and nonprejudicial as 
compared with rates in other points in 
Indiana, and reparation. 

No. 22457.—Knoxville Freight Bureau, 
of Knoxvile, Tenn., v. Southern Railway 
et al. Opposes rate of 37 cents on salt 
from St. Clair and Port Huron, Mich., to 
Knoxville, Tenn., as unjust and unrea- 
sonable: ask rate not to exceed 24% cents, 
and reparation. 

No. 22466.—Tidioute Refining Co. of 
Tidioute, Pa., v. Boston & Maine Railroad 
et al. Asks reparation on shipments of 
nertroleum, carloads, from Tidioute and 
Trunkeyville to points in Canada. 

No. 22467.—S. A. Sammons & Son, of 
Hot Svrings National Park, Ark., v. Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad. Asks reparation on 


and Pittsburgh, Kans., to Hot 
Ark. 

No. 22468.—Indiana Smelting & Refining 
Corporation of Indianapolis, Ind., v. New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad et al. 





Asks establishment of rates of 15% cents 
per 100 pounds or such other rates as the 
Commission may deem just and reasonable 
for movement of lead dross from Indian- 
apolis, Ind., to Collinsville, Ill., and repara- 
tion. 

No. 22469.—Meridian Traffic Bureau, for 
Lauderdale County Cotton Oil Company 
of Meridian, Miss., v. The Alabama Great 
Southern Railroad et al. Asks rates on 
cottonseed between points in Alabama and 
Meridian which will be just, reasonable, 
nondiscriminatory, nonpreferential and 
nonprejudicial, and reparation. 


No, 22470.—Trunk Luggage and Leather 
Goods Manufacturers of America, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad 
et al. Asks establishment of reasonable 
and just rates and ratings on leather 
goods from, to and within official, South- 
ern, Western, and Illinois classification 
territories. 

No. 22471.—Manassa Timber Company, of 
St. Louis, Mo., v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Asks establish- 
ment of reasonable and just rates on piling 
from points of origin of northeast Arkan- 
sas and southeast Missouri to points in 
Iiinois, Indiana,.Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, Kansas, Missouri 
and Oklahoma, and reparation. 

No. 22471, Sub. 1.—Abeles & Taussig 
Lumber and Tie Company of St. Louis, 
Mo., v. Alton & Eastern Railroad et al. 
Asks reasonable and just rates and repara- 
tion on shipments of piling from points in 
Arkansas and Missouri to points in other 
States, including Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 
Iowa and Kansas, 

No. 22472.—The National Fire Proofing 
Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., v. Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad et al. Asks just, rea- 
sonable, nonprejudicial and nonpreferential 
rates on shipments of hollow building tile 
from Waynesburg, Magnolia and East 
Palestine, Ohio, to Eastern destination 
rate points and Pittsburgh, Pa.. and repa- 
ration. 

No. 22473.—Corn Belt Coal Merchant's 
Association of Des Moines, Iowa, v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et 
al. Asks establishment of just and rea- 
sonable rules for reweighing coal and coke 
in Western Trunk Line territory. 

No. 22474.—Anoka Butte Lumber Co. et 
al., of Anoka and other points in Nebraska 
and South Dakota v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Ask establish- 
ment and application of just and reason- 
able rates on coal from mines in Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Wyoming to points in 
Nebraska and South Dakota. and repara- 
tion. 

No. 22475.—United States Graphite Co. 
of Saginaw, Mich., v. Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern Railway et al. Asks establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates on car- 
load shipments of petroleum lubricating 
oil from East Chicago and Whiting, Ind., 


| to Saginaw, Mich,, and reparation. 
account of alleged unreasonable and un- | - 
lawful rates on sewer pipe from St. Louis, | 
Springs, | 


No. 22477.—Memphis Freight Bureau of 
Memphis, Tenn., for Standard Rice Co., 
Inc., v. St. Louis Southwestern Railway. 
Asks establishment of just, reasonable, 
nonprejudicial and nonpreferential rates 
not to exceed the Memphis scale for appli- 
cation of carload shinments of rough rice 


jet 





Increase in Freight Rates 
On Lumber Is Deferred 


By an order just entered in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 33826, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from July 25, 1929, to Feb- 
ruary 25, 19380, the operation of certain 
schedules as’ published in Supplement 
No. 21 to St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 
Co.’s tariff I. €. C. No. 8739. 


The suspended schedules propose to 
increase the rates on lumber and other 
forest products, carloads, from stations 
on the Mississippian Railway to desti- 
nations in North and South. Carolina. 


from all points in Arkansas and southeast 
Missouri to Memphis, and TS ae 

No. 22476.—H. B. Smith Co. of Westield, 
Mass., v. New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad et al. Asks establishment of 
just and reasonable rates on shipments of 
sand from’ Muskegon, Mich., to Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Westfield, Mass., and. repiga- 
tion of $45,000. + 

No. 22478.—Mason City Brick & Tile Co. 
of Mason City, Iowa, v. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad et al. 
Reparation to the basis of published rates 
on shipments of hollow building tile from 
Mason City to Biloxi, Miss. 

No. 22479.—Moore Dry Kiln Co. of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and Portland, Ore., v. Atlan- 
tic Coast Line Railroad et al. Asks es- 
tablishment of just and reasonable rat- 
ings and rates in Southern and Western 


Classification Territories on shipments of . 


dry kiln, truck rollers and roller wheels 
between Jacksonville and Dallas, Tex., 
and other points in Western Classification 
Territory. 

No. 22480.—Consolidated Cement Corpo- 
ration of Chicago, Ill., v. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway et al. Asks cease and 
desist order and reparation on shipments 
of Portland Cement from Mildred and 
Fredonia, Kans., to points in Texas, 

No. 22481.—Old Ben Coal Corporation of 
Chicago, Ill, v. Illinois Central Railroad 
et al. Asks application of just and reason- 
able, nondiscriminatory and nonprejudicial 
rates on coal from Madisonville, Ky., to 
points in Illinois, and reparation. 

No. 22482.—Old Ben Coal Corpor a of 
Chicago, Ill, et al. v. Louisville @ Nash- 
ville Railroad et al. Asks cease and desist 
order, establishment of just, reasonable, 
and nondiscriminatory rates on coal from 
Low, Ky., to Aurora, Ill, and reparation. 

No. 22483.—Northern Pole and Lumber 
Co. of Duluth, Minn., v. Minneapolis, Red 
Lake & Manitoba Railway et al. sk 
reparation on account of excessive and un- 
reasonable rates on shipments of lumber 
between points in Minnesota and points 
in Illinois, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
York, Wisconsin and Ohio. 

No. 22484.—Louis Maull Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., v. Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railway et al. Asks cease and de- 
sist order and reparation on shipments of 
vinegar from Chicago to St. Louis. 

No. 22485.—Wilson Steel Products Co. 
of Chicago, Ill, v. Indiana Harbor Belt 
Railroad et al. Asks reparation on ship- 
ments of finished wire, carloads, from 


| Chicago, to Monck’s Corner, Il. 


No. 22486.—Atlanta Paper Company of 
Atlanta, Ga., v. Boston & Maine Railroad 
al. Asks reparation on shipments of 
paper cups from Worcester, Mass., to Ate 
lanta, Ga., due to alleged e.cor in classui- 
cation. 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


Fr. 


a. Ww. 
PENN. 


PENN. 


N. J. LA. KY.- 


13% Annual Gain 


HIS substantial system gain is the result of prop- 
erties located in geographically separate areas. 
Service to a 5,300,000 population in 18 states, the Cana- 
dian Maritime Provinces, and the Philippine Islands, pro- 
vides wide diversification in types of population, in sizes 


of communities and in industries served. 


TENN. & E, CAN. 


With geographical diversity, active areas offset duller 
sections. An unusual demand for electric service, for 
example, in Florida or New England offsets a smaller 
gain in Western Pennsylvania. The 13.3% annual gain 
for the twelve months ended May 31, 1929, compares 
with a 10.1% gain for the industry as a whole during 
1928. 


The population is increasing in the territories served 
and the demands for electricity are increasing at an even 
greater rate. Steadily growing earnings and the wide 
extent of the operations have made the Associated Sys- 
tem a major public utility and given its securities an 
established investment position. 


N, ENG, PHIL. 
Is, 


Exercise Class A “Rights” Now 


“Rights” to subscribe at $42 per share to additional Class A Stock 
of Associated Gas and Electric Company have been issued and are 
now being exercised. The “Rights” will be void after July 30, 1929. 


Subscribers may pay out of income as follows: 
per share; Oct. 15, 1929, $16; Jan. 15, 1930, $16. 


Upon subscription, $10 
Interest at the rate 


of 6% per annum will be allowed on all payments from date of receipt 
to the date when dividends begin to accrue on the Class A Stock. 


For further details consult your investment security dealer or write to 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Co., Inc. 


61 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Banking 


Delaware & Hudson 
Offers to Acquire 
B. R. & P. Railroad 


Proposal Submitted by L. F. 
Loree Prior to Conclusion 


Financial Condition of Federal | 
Reserve Banks 


as of July 24, 1929. 


The consolidated statement of condi- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Banks on 
July 24, made public July 25 by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, shows decreases for 
the week of $19,700,000 in holdings of 





Of Hearing on B. & 
QO. Application. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
the proceedings, announced that they 
had no witnesses to present. ‘ 

George M. Shriver, vice president of 

e Baltimore & Ohio, was recalled for 
cross-examination by H. Newcomb, 
counsel for the Delaware & Hudson, and 
F. GC. Nicodemus, Jr., counsel for the 
@Vabash. 

Mr. Shriver, when asked whether he 
thought the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh could be allocated with any other 
railroad as advantageously as with the 
Baltimore & Ohio, replied that he did 
not think so. He felt that its alignment 
with the’ Baltimore & Ohio was the 
logical one. Not only was his belief 
based on his long experience with the 
Baltimore & Ohio, he said, but it was 
also supported by his experience in rep- 
resenting the eastern carriers in appli- 
cations for rate increases during many 
years. This, he declared, was supported 
by the evidence already submitted. 

Asked whether the B. R. & P.’s ac- 
quisition was not a matter to be taken 
up in connection with the Baltimore & 
Ohio’s general consolidation plans, Mr. 
Shriver said that that railroad would 
have been sought regardless of whether 
there had ever been any questian of con- 


discounted bills and of $7,400,000 in Gov- 
ernment securities, and an increase of 
$1,200,000 in holdings of bills bought in 
open market. Member bank reserve de- 
posits increased $4,800,000, Government 
deposits $4,700,000, and cash reserves 
$28,100,000, while Federal reserve note 
circulation declined. $20,800,000. Total 
bills and securities were $26,000,000 be- 
low the amount held on July 17. 
Holdings of discounted bills declined 
$24,800,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank 





of New York, $19,100,000 at Chicago, and 


RESOURCES: 
Gold with Federal reserve agents 
Gold redemption fund with U. S. Treasury . 


Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes . 
Gold settlement fund with F. R. Board ... 


Total gold reserves 
Reserves other than gold 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash 
| Bills discounted: 
Secured by U. S. Government obligations 
Other bills discounted 


Total bills discounted ........ 
Bills bought in open market .. 
U. S. Government securities: 

MEO 6:4 she 0-00 0 a ed oe 
Treasury notes 
| Certificates of indebtedness 


| seeee 





solidation. 

Counsel for the intervenors queried 
Mr. Shriver as to the agreements and 
digeussions relative to the tentative pur- 
ch'ase of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh, consummated March 1, 1929, and 
subject to the approval of the Commis- 
sion. 
transactions. 


He said he was not familiar with the | 


@ffairs of the Alleghany 
from which the B. & O. 
purchase the stock of the ‘s 
and when asked who now votes the stock 
he said he did not know, but that the 
B. & O. does not. 

Four-system Plan Discussed. 


Corporation, 


Asked if there had been a general 


understanding between the B..& O. and 
Chesapeake & Ohio before they filed with 
the Commission their general unifica- 
tion applications, he said there had been 
some general understanding in connec- 
tion with the “four-system” plan for the 
grouping of the eastern railroads. Asked 
if it had been part of the general un- 
derstanding that the B. & O. was to 
have the B. R. & P. and the Nickel 
Plate to have the Wheeling & Lake Erie, 
he said there had been no agreement, 


“but perhaps some general undersfand- | 


ing.” 


When counsel observed that some of | 


the language in the B. & O. and C. & O. 
applications was similar, Mr. Shriver 
s#id that some of the language in the 
in®ervening petitions filed in opposition 
to the B. & O. application was also sim- 
ilar. 

Early Decision Asked. 

T. F. Brennan, vice-president of the 
}uffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, testified 
that the uncertainty as to the ultimate 
disposition of the road in connection with 
the various unification plans that have 
been made, beginning with the Commis- 
sion’s tentative plan in 1921, had op- 
erated to the serious disadvantage of the 
property because it made it difficult to 
decide on a program of improvements in 
its facilities, and he urged a prompt de- 
cision by the Commission. 

Fred Loeb, a real estate operator of 
DuBois, Pa., one of the principal cities 
on the B. R. & P. said he spoke for the 
people of that section in urging the Com- 
mission to allow the B. & O. to acquire 
the 1vad. He said the prosperity of the 
community is bound up with that of the 
B. R. & P. and that the people of that 
section felt that with the B. & O. in 
control they would be gaining “a big 
brother.” 

Elisha Kane, president of the Mt. 
Jewett, Kinzua & Riterville Railroad, a 
@hort line connecting with the B. & O. 
and B. R. & P., asked that the B, & O. 
acquire that property in connection with 
the B. R. & P. 

Objections Raised by Mr. Loree. 

Mr. Loree summed up his objections 
% the B. & O. proposal as follows: 

“There are six very plain reasons why 
it is not in the general public interest 
that the B. R. & P. should at this time 
be assigned to the B. & O. I say this 
looking to the public interest in a broad 
sense in which I conceive the Congress 
used that expression in the Transporta- 
tion Act. These reasons are: 

The linking of the B. R. & P. with the 
B. & O. was not a part of any plan pro- 
posed by Prof. Ripley, although he sur- 
veyed the entire section of the country 
with the very idea in view of subserving 
the public interest. 

“This union of the B & O. with the B. 
R. & P. was not a part of the ‘star- 
chamber’ plan submitted by the three 
large systems when they proposed a four- 
system plan for Eastern railroads; and 
yet the only excuse for proposing any 
such piun was that they purported to 
conform to the theory that the consolida- 
tions should be in the public interest. 

Not in Plan of Commission. 
% “It was no part of the ientative plan 
submitted by the commission in further- 


ance of its plans of conserving the pub- | 


\ig interests in the reorganization of rail- 
®,oads. 

_ “It is distinctly hostile to the public 
interest involved in the necessary re- 
distribution of coal and ore brought about 
and to be brought about by the diminu- 
tion and exhaustion of present supplies. 

“It is obviously antagonistic to the 
maintenance of competition. There is 
now both active and potential competi- 
tion in the transportation of the more 
important commodities handled by the 
two roads. This is not denied. 

“This is sought to be minimized by 
the B, & O. but largely on the ground 
of the control already exercised over the 
B. R. & P. In other words, their only 
claim is that they have succeeded to some 
extent in throttling competition and they 
now desire to complete the job. 

“There are pending before the Com- 
mission plans for the consolidation of 
railroads which definitely bring before 
this body the effect on the public wel- 
fare of the formation of various rail- 
road systems so as to maintain general 
competition and yet produce better serv- | 
ice\in the publi¢ interest. 


Mr. Shriver explained the various | 
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| Total U. S. Government securities 
| Other securities .... 

| 
Total bills and securities ........... 
| Due from foreign banks .... 

| Uncollected items 

Bank premises 

All other resources .. 


TOCA TORGUTEUE «oo. cccccccces janeon 
LIABILITIES: 
Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation 
Deposits: 


Government 
Foreign bank 
Other deposits 


NE MOONEE Sc vs es 0c eco ° 
Deferred availability items 


Total liabilities 
Ratio of total 
Reserve note liabilities combined 


correspondents 


NEW YORK— 
Loans and investments—total ... 


Loans—total 
On securities 


All other 
{nvestments—Total 


U. S. Government securities... . 
Other securities 

Reserve with. Federal Reserve bank.... 

Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits.... 

Time deposits ’ 

Government deposits. 

Due from banks 





Due to Se gt Ma i enn te te 


eeeeee 


Borrowings from Federal Reserve bank~ 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
FOP OWR BECOURE 6... .ccccsocccecs eeeree 
For account of out-of-town banks 
For account of others 


| MN Sass a dsae pe oeceeeccecoehsccecesecesee 


On demand......... 

On time 
CHICAGO— 

Loans and investments—Total. . 


Loans—total 


On securities . 
All other ° 
Investments—Total .... 


U. S. Government securities. ..... 
Other securities 


Time deposits 
Government deposits .. 
Due from banks..... 
Due to banks 


"Revised figures. 


oo figures being in thousands of, dollars: 
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Gold and gold certificates held by banks ......... 
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Member bank—reserve account .......... ercccce 
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Mergers 


\Funds Are Allotted 
For Improvement 


Of Three Harbors 


Repair of Breakwater and) 
Dredging Planned at 
Superior, Anacortes, 


And Duluth. 


Improvements to the harbors of Du- 
luth, Minn., and Superior, Wis., have 
000 at Chicago, $5,400,000 at San Fran-| been recommended, according to an an-| 
cisco, and $20,800,000 at all Federal re-, nouncement by the Departrnent of War 
The statement follows in full 


$8,600,000 at Cleveland, and increased | 
$16,000,000 at San Francisco, $4,500,000 
at Philadelphia, and $3,900,000 at Dallas. 
The System’s holdings of bills bought 
in open market increased $1,200,000 and | 
of Treasury certificates $8,600,000, while | 
holdings of Treasuy notes declined $16,- | 
000,000. 

Federal reserve note circulation in- | 
creased $7,100,000 at Atlanta and de-| 
creased $8,600,000 at New York, $6,500,- 


serve banks. 

Following is the Board’s statement of | 
the resouces and liabilities of the 12 Fed- | 
eral Reseve Banks combined on July 24) 
and July 17, 1929, and July 25, 1928, the 


7-24-29 
1,504,983 
88,842 


1,593,825 
608,264 
741,643 


7-17-29 
1,494,374 
79,607 


7-25-28 
1,119,717 | 
71,406 
1,191,123 
680,561 
732,347 | 


1,573,981 
610,822 
744,773 





2,943,732 2,929,576 2,604,031 | 
182,011 168,100 157,154 
3,125,743 3,097,676 
75,804 79,275 


584,736 
479,220 


611,162 
472,538 


1,083,700 
67,638 


1,063,956 

68,842 169,083 
42,663 
81,155 
21,882 


42,669 
97,181 
13,265 65,391 | 
153,115 207,641 
10,255 490 


145,700 
10,250 
1,288,748 1,402,323 | 
728 
718,180 
58,725 
10,454 


1,314,708 
729 


822,126 
58,614 
7,846 


626,843 | 
60,113 | 
8,628 | 
4,924,182 


5,278,382 5,380,974 


seeeee 1,780,403 
2,356,917 
17,257 
7,376 
20,577 


1,801,225 


2,352,081 
12,567 
8,138 
21,198 


1,606,582 


2,299,893 | 
20,331 
8,651 
17,241 
2,346,116 | 
574,543 | 
143,024 | 
233,319 | 
20,598 


4,924,182 


2,393,984 
742,129 
161,547 
254,398 

27,691 


5,380,974 


2,402,127 
651,948 
161,406, 
254,398 

28,100 





5,278,382 


reserves to deposit and Federal 


14.7 73.8% 69.9% | 


| Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign | 


446,980 442,526 305,452 | 


Following is the Board’s statement of the condition of the weekly reporting | 
| member banks in the central reserve cities: of New York and Chicago for July 24 
and July 17, 1929, and July 25, 1928, the figures being in millions of dollars: 


7-25-28 | 
7,025 


5,154 | 
2,516 | 
2,638 | 


7-24-29 
7,502 


5,815 


7-17-29 
7,417 
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ing the application of one railroad for 
the acquisition of one small but vital 
link in the transportation systems of 
trunk line territory, without consider- 
ing even the entire plan of that railroad 
is so clearly not in the public interest 
as to require no comment. 
_ “It follows therefore, that the only 
interest that is shown or appears here 
before the commission is the ambition 
of the B. & O. R. R., and as to the 
interest of that railroad it also appears 
from analysis that the only traffic which 
is to, be developed by this control of 
the B. R. & P. by the B. & O. is either: 
“(1) The fear of the loss of over- 
head traffic now moving via the B. R. 
& P. There offers no reason for enter- 
taining this fear and certainly the pub- 
lic would be as well served if it moved 


;Over one of the other available routes. 


“(2) A long haul over a heavy grade 
as setinat a shorter over a good grade 
| which the B, & O. now possesses, or 
“(3) In suppression of competition be- 
tween the B. & O. and the 


Describes Eastern Situation. 


_ Mr. Loree also described the situation 
in the Eastern territory, which is in- 
volved in various rival applications now 
pending before the Commission, saying: 


those lying southward and adjacent, to 
the Atlantic Ocean to and including Vir- 
ginia, and with West Virginia and the 
District of Columbia, have a land area 
of 238,226 square miles or 8.0 per cent 
of the total land area of the continental 
United States, but their population at the 
date of the last census was 35,545,176 or 
33.6 per gent of the population of the 
continent area. These States have a 
population of 149 per square mile as 
agrinat 25 per square mile for the rest 
0 


the continental United States; 47.4 per 
cent of all wage-earners employed in 
manufacturing industries; 44.8 per cent 





"Lo shoot in the dark now by grant-| 


» , 


of the primary horse-power, and the 


Rk. & P.| 


“The six New England States with| 


the country. They have 35.4 per cent |]! 
of all manufacturing éstablishments in | ]} 





value of their manufacturers is 44.3 per 


cent of the total manufactures of the 
continental area. 

Counties within these States that are 
adjacent to the Atlantic Ocean or its 
tributary navigable waters, have a land 
area of 46,525 square miles or 1.5 per 
cent, of the land area of the United 
States, but they contained, in 1920, 19,- 
136,962 inhabitants or 18.1 per cent of 
the total population. Their average pop- 
ulation per square mile, in 1920, was 411, 
and they are constantly and rapidly in- 
creasing in total population and in den- | 
sity of population. | 

This large population is dependent on | 
other regions for food supplies. For each 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.) 
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231 SO. LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


July 25. 


text: 


“The Secretary of War, upon the rec- 
ommendation of Major General Edgar 
| Jadwin, Chief of Engineers, has allotted; counts . .... «-. 
| $109,000 for the Harbors of Duluth.,| Adjusted service certifi- 
Minn., and Superior, Wis., from the un- | 
allotted balance of the appropriations | 
for River and Harbor work for the fiscal} investment of trust 
year 1930. 

Breakwater Needs Repairs. 


“When the original allotment for this 
appropriation was made, $45,000 was set| Other 
2,761,185 | a8ide for the project for improvement of 

64,517 | these two harbors. 

| Lake Superior during the past spring} 

596,385 | caused damaze to the south breakwater | 

428,724 | which should be repaired without delay. 

| There also has been much shoaling in| 
1,025,109 | Duluth Harbcr Basin and in the northern 
| portion of Superior Harbor Basin addi- 
55,044 tional to that which was expected when 
87,206 | the original allotment was made. 
| “Commercial traffic at these two har- | 
| bors for the past five years has averaged | 


Severe storms on| Balance today 


Loans 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


July 23. | 
Made Public July 25, 1929 I 


Receipts. 

Customs receipts... 

Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax .. ; 

Miscellaneous 

revenue vere 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$1,065,746.74 | 


ete es 1,313,295.73 

internal | 

1,720,602.55 | 
826,380.36 | 


“4,926,025.38 | 
155,542,785.28 | 


160,468,810.66 | 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day. 


Total 


Expenditures. 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt. 
Refunds of receipts .... 
Panama Canal veers 
Operations in special ac- 


| 


$3,552,758.60 | 
130,619.66 
10,526.06 
186.26 | 


777,097,68 | 
cate fund... 

Civil-service retirement 
fund 18,153.46 


90,359.20 


67,225.55 | 


| A 0s 


| Total ordinary 
expenditures ree 
public debt ex- 
penditures 





3,092,731.11 | 


523,335.75 | 
156,852,743.80 | 


eee eeeeee 


cesses 160,468,810.66 | 


Total . 


| — = = 


$48,000 also has been recommended by | 
the Chief of Engineers, Major General | 


nouncement by the Department which | 
follows in full text: 


Upon the recommendation of the Chief | 





54,486,800 tons per annum with an av-/| of Engineers, Major General Edgar Jad-| 


erage annual value of $476,620,000.” 
Deepening of the Anacortes, Wash.., | 
573 | harbor channel to 12 feet at a cost of| 


| win, the Secretary of War has allotted | 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 


Shenandoah 


|mercial Attache at Tokyo, J. H. Ehlers, | 


Gea 
INDEX 


Financial Situation | 


Of Japanese Trade 


_ Expected to Improve 


Change in Ministry Creates | 


Moderate Optimism as to | 


General Economic | 


Outlook. | 


Japanese trade considers the general) 
economic outlook under the new minis-| 
try as moderately optimistic, it is stated | 
in cabled advices from the Acting Com-| 
made public July 25 by the Department | 
of Commerce. The statement follows in| 
full text: 

The stock market is recovering from! 
the sharp drop in quotations during June, | 
and Japanese exchange continues to ad-| 
vance steadily. 


Settlements Effected. 


The usual mid-year settlements were | 
easily effected, hut as the suspension of 
all new Government undertakings which 
require bond issues is planned, indus- 
trialists and dealers fear an adverse ef- | 
fect on their business. 

Dissolution of 18 banks and the organi- | 
zation of two banks during June is re-| 
ported by the Department of Finance. | 


| During the first six months of the year, | 


329 companies capitalized at 144,000,000 | 
yen were liquidated, and 92 companies | 
reduced their capital by 66,000,000 yen| 
(the yen par is $0.485). Luquidations 
and capital reduction were thus the 


10 years, except 1921 and 1926, indicat- | 


ing greater stabilization in companies | 
and improved operating conditions. “| 
Dividends Reduced. | 

Nichire Fisheries has reduced its divi- | 
dends to 15 per cent from 22 per cent. | 


| Portugal 


TOrAY'S 
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| Foreign Exchange 


New York, July 25.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 
ing: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency for 
the purpose of the assessment and collec- 
tion of duties upon merchandise imported 
into the United States, we have ascertained 
and hereby certify to you that the buying 
rates in the New York Market at noon to- 
day for cable transfers payable in the for- 
eign currencies are as shown below: 
Ausiria (schilling) ......., 14.0600 
Belgium (belga) 13.8946 
Bulgaria (lev) er. -7209 
Czechoslovakia (Krone) 2.9595 
Denmark (krone) . 26.6448 
England (pound) . 485.1519 
Finland (markka) 2.5160 
France (franc) 

Germany (Reichsmark) 


| Greece (drachma) 


Hungary (peizo) 
Italy (lira) ‘i 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
(escudo) 
Rumania (leu) . 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) . 

Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) és Sigs sided aw ge 
Argentine (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 


35.9639 
46.2453 
55.8750 


_ i : ;Chile (peso) 
Edgar Jadwin, according to another an-| lowest of any similar period in the past | Uruguay (peso) 


Colombia 
Bar silver 


(peso) 


is estimated to have established a new 
high record, particularly in black sheets. 
A local company is considering the es- 


Steel production for the first half-year! tablishment of a tin-plate mill. 


Corporation 


1,000,000 Shares Optional 6% Convertible Preference Stock, Series of 1929 
(par value $50 per share) 


1,000,000 Shares Common Stoc 
(no par value) 


Holders of Preference Stock of this series are entitled, in preference over the Common Stock, to receive cumulative dividends in 
Common Stock of the Company at the quarterly rate of 1/32 of a share of Common Stock per share of Preference Stock, or at the option 
of such holders to receive cash at the cumulative quarterly rate of 75c per share. 


Preference Stock of this series is convertible, at the option of the holders at any time up to and including the second day prior to 
the redemption date, into Common Stock at the rate of 144 shares of Common Stock for each share of Preference Stock, with provisions 
for adjustment of the conversion and stock dividend rates in the event of split-ups, combinations, certain Common Stock dividends and 
rights to subscribe, all as set forth in the Certificate of Incorporation, and subject to the provisions therein contained with respect to 


consolidation, etc. nf 
over the Common Stock, $55 per share and accrued dividends. 


Transfer Agents 
Manvuracturers Trust Company, New York 
Tur Fmst Nationat Bank oF Boston 


CAPITALIZATION 


Preference Stock (par value $50 per share)........+++0% 


Redeemable at any time in whole or in part on 30 days’ notice at, and entitled in liquidation to receive, in preference 


Registrars 


Pactric Trust Company, New York 
Oxtp Cotony Trust Company, Boston 


Authorized 
5,000,000 shs. 


Outstan 


Series of 1929, Optional 6% Convertible (dividend - 


payable quarterly, cumulative from August 1, 19 


29) 


To Be Presently 


1,000,000 shs. 


Cemmon Stock (no par value) 
“Reserved: 1,500,000 


15,000,000 shs.* 5,000,000 shs. 


shares for conversion of Preference Stock of this series presently to be outstanding and 


1,000,000 shares for stock dividend requirements for eight years on such Preference Stock. 


C. F. Stone, President, hae furnished the following information regarding the Company and these issues of stock: 


“Shenandoah Corporation, hereinafter called the 
‘Company’, has been formed under the laws of 
Delaware to buy, sell, trade in and hold stocks and 
securities of any kind, to participate in syndicates 
and underwritings and to exercise such other of its 
charter powers as its Board of Directors may from 
time to. time determine. The Company has been 
organized under the sponsorship of The Goldman 
Sachs Trading Corporation and Central States Electric 
Corporation, each of which is to acquire 2,000,000 
shares, or together 80%, of the Common Stock of the 
Company to be presently outstanding. 


The Goldman Sachs Trading Corporation, the total 
market value of whose issued capital stock, based on 
current prices, exceeds $500,000,000, is interested 
primarily in securities of industrial and financial cor- 
porations. Central States Electric Corporation, the 
total market value of whose issued capital stock, 
based on current prices, also exceeds $500,000,000, is 
interested primarily in securities of public utility 
operating and holding companies. Included in its 
portfolio is the largest single block, constituting more 
than 15%, of the common stock of The North Ameri- 
can Company, the controlling interest in the Class B 
stock of American Cities Power & Light Corporation 
and a substantial investment in the common stock of 
Electric Shareholdings Corporation. These latter two 
corporations in turn have important holdings in the 
common stocks of The North American Company and 
other public utility holding and operating companies. 


The Board of Directors of the Company consists of 
Harrison Williams, Clifford F. Stone of Central States 
Electric Corporation, Waddill Catchings and Sidney 
J. Weinberg of The Goldman Sachs Trading Corpora- 
tion and John Foster Dulles of Sullivan & Cromwell. 


The Company will commence business with aséets 
aggregating over $102,500,000, namely $52,500,000 of 
cash and in excess of $50,000,000 of investments, 
consisting of 238,096 shares of the capital stock of 
The Goldman Sachs Trading Corporation and 480,770 
shares of the common stock of Central States Electric 
Corporation at current market prices for the shares 
of these Corporations. The above assets will be net 
to the Company, as all of the expenses in connection 


with its organization and the issue and distribution of 
the stock to be presently outstanding are to be borne 
by the bankers. 


There are no options on any unissued stock or 
management contracts calling for compensation other 
than that to be paid to officers and employees in the 
regular course of business. 

The Certificate of Incorporation provides in sub- 
stance the following, among other things, certain terms 
being used as therein defined: 


1. Each share of Preference Stock of this series and of Com- 
mon Stock shall have one vote. 

2. The consent of at least two-thirds of the total number of 
shares of the outstanding Preference Stock of this series shall be 
necessary for: (a)the sale or conveyance of all or substantially 
all of the property and business of the Company or the mérger or 
consolidation of the Company; (b) any amendment to the 
Certificate of Incorporation adversely affecting the preferences 
or provisions of the outstanding Preference Stock of this series; 
(c) the offering, pro rata to Common Stockholders, of any class 
of stock participating with the Common Stock; and (d) certain 
re-classifications of the Common Stock. 

3. The consent of at least two-thirds of the total number of 
shares of the outstanding Preference Stock of this series and of 
any other series thereof having a right to vote thereon shall be 
necessary for: (a) the creation of any new class of stock preferred 
as to dividends or assets over the Preference Stock; (b) any 
distribution of cash or assets to Common Stockholders except 
out of earned surplus or net profits; or any such distribution or 
the purchase or other acquisition of Common Stock, unless 
thereafter net assets shall equal 150% of the par value of all out- 
standing Preference Stock and all other stock ranking equally 
therewith or prior thereto; (c) the issue of any Preference Stock 
(after the issue of the first one million shares), or of any other 
stock ranking equally therewith or prior thereto, or the issue of 
any funded debt, except for extensions, renewals and refundings 
of funded debt, unless after such issue net assets, before 
deducting funded debt, shall equal 150% of the aggregate of the 
par value of the Preference Stock and such other stock and of the 
principal amount of the funded debt. d 

4. No holder of Preference Stock or of Common Stock shall 
be entitled as such to subscribe for or purchase any new or 
additional issue of stock of any class. 

5. There shall be no adjustment of the canversion or dividend 
rates of the Preference Stock of this series on account of 
periodic Common Stock dividends on the Common Stock to 
the extent they do not exceed 242% per quarter and do not 
exceed 5% at any one time. 

6. Other series of this Preference Stock may be issued with 
such variations as to the terms thereof as the Board of Directors 
may from time to time determine to the extent permitted by the 
laws of Delaware with certain limitations provided in the Cer- 
tificate of Incorporation.” 


Preference Stock $50 Per Share and Accrued (Cash) Dividend 
Common Stock $17.50 Per Share 


These shares are offered subject to allotment or prior sale and in all respects when, as and if issued and/or delivered and accepted 


by us and subject to the approval of Messrs. Sullivan & Cromwell. 
or in part. 


We reserve the right to reject any and all subscriptions in whole 


It is expected that delivery of temporary stock certificates will be made on or about August 7, 1929, at the office of Goldman, 


Sachs @ Co., 30 Pine Street, New York, N. Y., against payment therefor in New York funds. 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 


The statements contained in this advertisement, while not guaranteed, are obtained from sources which we believe to be reliable. 
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Law Enforcement 


Letter Falsely Accusing Federal Judge 
For Treating Cables Is Held to Constitute Contempt of Court 


Rejection of Claims 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, JULY 26, 1929 


Electrical Industry 


Meihod of Blanching 
Celery Is Declared 


Patents 


Sustained by Board Tendency to Obstruct Justice Found in Communication to 


Apparatus for Heat Treating 
Is Found to Be Obvious | 
Expedient and De- 
void of Invention. 


Ex PARTE GUSTAF W. ELMEN. APPEAL 
No. 1357, Boarp oF APPEALS OF THE 
PATENT OFFICE. 


ATENT No. 1722079 was issued July 

23, 1929, to Gustaf W. Elmen for 
Heat Treating Metallic Conductors, on 
application No. 602,287, filed November 
20, 1922, 

In holding that an apparatus for heat 
treating. a conductor, depending for its 
novelty upon the feature of maintaining 
the entrance portion of a furnace at a 
temperature somewhat above the tem- 
perature of the remaining portions of 
the furnace to quickly bring the sub- 
marine cable being passed through the 
furnace to the desired temperature, con- 
stituted an obvious expedient and one | 
devoid of invention, the Board of Ap- 
peals affirmed the Examiner’s rejection 
of claims 1, 6 and 17. 

Method claims 10, 12, 14 and 16, lim- 
ited to the feature of maintaining two 
portions of the furnace at different tem- 
peratures, were also disallowed. 

Claim 13, directed to means by virtue 
of which appellant feeds his heated cable | 
without causing it to be subjected to 
such forces as to produce distortion, the 
Board stated, was not anticipated by | 
the prior art. It was also found that | 
claims 7 and 9, comprising this novel 
feature, were patentable, subject to cer- | 
tain amendments by way of eliminating 
a negative limitation. | 

Tanner & Roberts, C. Sprague, E. W. | 
Adams & E. V. Griggs for appellant. | 

The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals (First Assistant Com- | 
missioner Kinnan, Examiners-in-Chief 
Skinner and Landers) follows: | 

This is an appeal from the action of | 
the examiner finally rejecting claims 1, | 
6, 7, 9, 10,-12, 13, 14, 16 and 17. Claims | 
6 and 10 are illustrative and are as fol- | 
lows: 

“6. Apparatus for heat treating a con- 
ductor inductively loaded with magnetic | 
alloy to develop a desired value of per- | 
meability in said alloy, comprising a 
heating chamber having two immediately 
contiguous zones differing in tempera- 
ture, a tube of heat-resisting material | 
extending through said chamber and 
having an internal diameter not much 
greater than the diameter of said con- 
ductor, and means for passing said con- 
ductor at a substantially uniform rate 
through said tube. | 

“10. The method of heat treating | 
metals comprising passing the metal into 
an atmosphere maintained at a high tem- 
perature, then immediately into an at- 
mosphere maintained at a high temper- | 
ature distinctly different from that of | 
the first, and then immediately cool- | 
ing it.” | 

The references relied upon are: 
Hughes, British, 4085. February 18, 
1902; Imbery, British, 174,200, January | 
23, 1922; Pielsticker, German, 51,188, | 
March 17, 1890. 

Treats Metallic Tape. 

The claims are drawn to an apparatus | 
used for heat treating or annealing the | 
spirally-wrapped thin metallic tape con- 
stituting the covering of a submarine} 
cable, and to the method practiced in 
the use of the apparatus. The cable is! 
fed from a reel through an electric fur- 
nace at such rate as to subject it to 
the desired temperature for the proper 
length of time to effect the desired | 
changes and is then conducted through 
an elongated cooling chamber to a take- | 
up reel. The two reels are driven from | 
an electric motor, the take-up reel being | 
drawn at a slightly faster rate than} 
the other reel and the driving mech- | 
anism for the take-up reel being con-| 
structed to slip before such force can be| 
applied to the heated cable by_ the| 
take-up reel as will cause the cable to} 
become elongated or distorted. 

The take-up reel, however, does serve | 
the function of taking up any slack that} 
might otherwise be present in the cable 
and preventing the cable from kinking} 
or becoming distorted due to such slack. | 
The furnace has a heating chamber which 
is heated well above 850 degrees to 900 
degrees ©. in which the cable is initially 
received. This high temperature rapidly 
brings the cable up to the desired tem- 
perature. The rmeaining portion of the| 
furnace is maintained at a somewhat| 
lower temperature but sufficientiy high 
to maintain the desired annealing tem- 
perature. 

Heating Process Questioned. 

Claims 1, 6 and 17 are apparatus 
claims and they are drawn to brifig out 
that feature of the furnace by virtue of 
which its two contiguous zones are main- 
tained at different temperatures. In the 
patent to Imbery a wire is conducted at 
uniform speed through an elongated fur- | 
nace and then through an elongated! 
cooling chamber. The question pre- 
sented by these claims is whether or 
not it involved invention to maintain the! 
entrance portion of the furnace at a| 
temperature somewhat above the tem-| 
perature of the remaining portions of | 
the furnace to quickly bring the cable} 
to the desired temperature. We deem| 
this an obvious expedient and one devoid | 
of invention. These claims are there- 
fore deemed unpatentable over Imbrey. 
While this reference does not disclose 
the inside structure of the furnace it! 
would not be a matter of invention to 
extend a tube therethrough, as_ in} 
Hughes. | 

Claims 10, 12, 14 and 16 are method} 
claims which include the same point of | 
novelty as the above claims, that is, the| 
maintenance of the two portions of the 
furnace at different temperatures. These 
claims are deemed unpatentable over| 
either Imbrey or Pielsticker. As stated| 
above we believe that there is nothing 
patentable in the concept of so regulat-| 
ing the temperature at the entrance por- 
tion of the furnace as to quickly bring 
the work to be treated up to the desired 
temperature. The temperatures recited 
in claim 10 involve only the selection of 
the proper values in viéw of the mate- 
rial to be treated. 

Amendment Is Suggested. 

Claims 7, 9 and 18 are directed to that 
feature by virtue of which appellant 
feeds his heated cable without causing it| 
to be subjected to such forces as to pro-| 
duce distortion. None of the references 
relied upon by the examiner discloses 
anything to anticipate this feature. The 
distinction is set forth in claim 7 by way 
of negative limitation. We suggest the 














| Dickey was clerk of the United States 


Assistant to Att 


GoTTLIEB W. FROELICH, PLAINTIFF IN 
RROR, V. UNITED STATES. No. 8161, 
CircuIT CoURT OF APPEALS FOR THE 

EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 

COMMUNICATION sent by a resi- 

dent of St. Paul, Minn., to a Special 
Assistant to the Attorney General of the 
United States in Toledo, Ohio, contain- 
ing certain false and malicious state- 
ments as to the conduct of a District 
Judge in a case then pending in the 
District Court for the District of Minne- 
sota amounts to a contempt of court in 
that District under Section 268 of the 
Judicial Code, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit held in the 
opinion herein. . 

Whether the act amounts to a con- 
tempt does not depend on the place 
where it is committed, the Court de- 
clared, but on its character as tending 
to obstruct and prevent the untrammeled 
and unprejudicial exercise of the judicial 
power. It makes no difference whether 
or not the act actually obstructs the 
administration of justice, the Court 


| added, but it is sufficient if its tendency 
|is of that character. 


Since a Special Assistant to the At- 


| torney General of the United States is 


not a law enforcement officer, but only 
performs those duties which the Attorney 
General directs him to perform, the com- 
munication ‘is not a communication to 
the Government of the United States so 
as to be privileged, the Court concluded. 

On writ of error to the District Court 


| for the D‘strict of Minnesota. 


Gottlieb W. Froelich (Donald G. 
Hughes on the brief) for the plaintiff 
in error: Lewis L. Drill and James A. 
Wharton for the defendant in error. 

Before Kenyon and Van, Valkenburgh, 
Circuit Judges, and Otis, District Judge. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
Court, delivered by District Judge Otis, 
follows: 

In the District Court the plaintiff in 
error was found guilty of contempt of 
court and was sentenced to imprison- 
ment in a county jail for a period of six 
months. The case is here on writ of 
error from that judgment. The facts are 
these: 

In the month of January, 1927, at a} 


| term of the District Court of the United | 


States for the District of Minnesota then 


| being held at Winona, Minn., Judge John | 


B. Sanborn presiding, an indictment was | 


| returned by a grand jury against Frank | 


W. Sommers and others. John S. Pratt, 
a speciai assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, with the 


both at the time of its presentation to 
the grand jury and thereafter. Joel M. 


District Court for the District of Min- | 
nesota. 


Prospective Jurors Questioned 


| According to Letter 


After the indictment had been returned 
and before the trial of the case, plaintiff | 
in error, Gottlieb W. Froelich, a citizen 
of Minnesota, wrote on a typewriter in a 
business building several blocks removed 
from the Federal Building at St. Paul, 
Minn., a letter. This letter he placed 
in an envelope, addressed it to John §S. | 
Pratt at Toledo, Ohio, mailed it, and it 
was thereafter delivered to Mr. Pratt 
in Toledo. The letter was as follows: 

Dear Sir: It may be perhaps of some in- 
terest to you that the rumors about town 
are that prospective jurymen are being in- 


| terviewed with the end that if a promise to | 


vote for acquittal of Sommers and his asso- | 
ciates at the trial of the case here, that 
they will be called as a juror. 

It is also reported that with a favorable | 
jury and Judge Sanborn presiding, who is | 
a close friend and business associate of 
Frank W. Sommers that not much harm 
can come to them at the coming trial. | 

It is further reported that while. Mr. | 
Sommers was chief of police he stole from | 
a prisoner a number of bonds, the partic- | 
ulars of which one of your men may per- | 


| haps secure from a local attorney here, W.}| 


R. Duxbury. 

It is further reported that one or more 
of the grand jurors at Winona were ap-| 
proached by Judge Sanborn in an endeavor | 
to forestall the finding of an indictment 
against Frank W. Sommers. | 

Your informer is not at all interested in | 
the aforesaid matters further and other than| 
that the truth or falsity thereof be substan- | 
tially ascertained and established, and that | 
the Department of Justice forthwith take | 
proper steps and exercise the proper pre- 
cautions, guaranteeing a fair and just trial | 
in court in place of having the whole mat- 
ter arranged beforehand. 

It is all important that Joel M. Dickey, 
clerk of the U. S. District Court, be forth- 
with removed from said office, and that the 
| Hon, John B. Sanborn be not permitted to 
| preside at the trial thereof. 


Letter With Rumors 
Given to District Judge 


Several weeks after he received this 
letter, Mr. Pratt sent it to Judge San- 
born. Thereafter contempt proceedings 
were instituted by information against 
the plaintiff in-error. At the trial of | 
the case it was admitted that the plain- | 


tiff in error had written and mailed the} 


letter and there was testimony that, be- 
fore mailing it, he exhibited it or copies 
of it to two residents of St. Paul. It 
was contended at the trial in behalf of 
the plaintiff in error and is now con- 
tended that his acts did not constitute 
punishable contempt of court and that 
the letter was a privileged communica- 
tion and as such could not be made the 
basis of a contempt proceeding. 


amendment of this claim by substituting 
for “without subjecting it to any force 
great enough to” the words and under 
forces insufficient to in line 7. As we 
understand appellant’s disclosure the 
regulating means for regulating the ten- 
sion included in the last element of claim 
9 must be applied to the operating means 
for the receivine reel. It is therefore 
believed that claim 9 should be amended 
by substituting for “one of said,” line 
10, the words, the receiving. 

The examiner has rejected the claims 
as not complying with the requirements 
of Section 4888 R. S. for various reasons, 
We believe the claims define the inven- 
tion in such manner as to be readily un- 
derstood. The rejections on this ground 
and on the additional grounds of aggre- 
gation of elements and improper refer- 
ence to apparatus in method claims will 
not be sustained. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed as to claims 1, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 14, 
16 and 17 and reversed as to claim 13. 
We recommend the allowance of claims 
7 and 9 if amended as indicated above. 


|} committed but on its character. 


|It is not important that they did not | 


orney General. 


1.—The statute under which a district 
court may punish for contempt, Section 
268 of the Judicial Code, Section 385, 
Title 28, U. S. Code, so far as it is per- 
tinent here, is as follows: 

The said court shall have power * * * to 
punish, by fine or imprisonment, at the dis- 
cretion of the court, contempts of their au- 
thority—such power to punish contempts 
shall ndt be construed to extend to any 
cases except the misbehavior of any person 
in their presence or so near thereto as to 
obstruct the administration of justice. 

Clearly the acts of the plaintiff in er- 
ror were not committed in the presence 
of the court. If then they were punish- 
able at all as contempt, it must be on 
the theory that they were, “so near 
thereto,” that is, so near to the presence 
of the court “as to obstruct the adminis- 
tration of justice.” If the idea of physi- 
cal propinquity is involved in the phrase 
“so near thereto as to obstruct the admin- 
istration of justice,” then the acts of the 
plaintiff in error can scarcely be said to 
be within the statute. The mere writing 
of the offending letter was, of course, not 
contempt. It was the delivery of the let- 
ter at Toledo, Ohio, to the special as- 
sistant to the Attorney General which 
completed and was necessary to the com- 
pletion of the contempt, if any there was. 

But the contention, long asserted, that 
only that is so near to the presence of 
the court as to obstruct the administra- 
tion of justice which, from its physical 
proximity to the court, disturbs and in- 
terferes with judicial proceedings, was 
finally disposed of by the Supreme Court 
in Toledo Newspaper Company v. United 
States, 247 U. S. 402, 419. In that case, 
referring to Section 268 of the Judicia! 
Code, the Supreme Court said: 

“The provision, therefore, conformably 


; to 15, inclusive, of which claim 13 is rep- 





to the whole history of the country, not 
minimizing the constitutional limitations | 
nor restricting or qualifying the powers | 
granted, by necessary implication rec- | 
ognized and sanctioned the existence of | 
the right of self-preservation, that is, | 
the power to restain acts tending to ob- | 
struct and prevent the untrammeled and 
unprejudiced exercise of the jidicial 
power given by summarily treating such 
acts as a contempt and punishing ac- | 
cordingly. The test, therefore, is the | 
character of the act done and its direct 
tendency to prevent and obstruct the dis- 
charge of judicial duty—a_ conclusion | 
which necessarily sustains the view of the 
statute taken by the courts below.” 


Criterion Defined As 


| United States Attorney for the District | 
| of Minnesota, was in charge of the case, | 


Obstruction to Justice 


Whether an act then is within Section | 
268 depends not on the place where = - 
it} 
tends to obstruct and prevent the un- 
trammeled and unprejudiced exercise of 
the judicial power, it is punishable con- 
tempt. It was said by the District Judge 
| in Toledo Newspaper Company v. United 
| States, 220 Fed. 458, 487 (and it was his 
view of Section 268 which the Supreme 
Court approved in the language above 
quoted): 

“Following United States v. Anony- 
mous, Federal authorities are consistent 
in applying the principle that the crite- 
rion whether a given act is ‘so near the 
presence of the court as to obstruct the} 


| administration of justice’ is not in the 
|physical propinquity of the occurrence 


to the court, but abides in the! 


|chlorophyll from a bitter material to} 


| appearance, also, as in the case of celery, 


|citrous fruits, holding that the use on 





degree of approximation the act attains | 
in affecting an immediate duty before the | 
court; that there may be invidious acts 
or misbehaviors occurring remote from | 
the physical presence of a sitting court, | 
in place or time or both, yet so direct in 
their tendency to affect the administra- | 
tion of the court’s duties in a pending | 
cause as to be an obstruction thereof, | 
and consequently, within the statute. It 
is the quality of obstruction to the ad- | 
ministration of justice that measures the | 
propinquity of the act to the court.” | 
If then the acts of the plaintiff in error | 
were such as tended to obstruct the ad- 
ministration of justice with respect to a} 
matter at the time pending before the| 
District Court for the District of Min- | 
nesota, they were punishable as contempt | 
without regard to the place of their com- | 
mission, unless they were immune from | 
such punishment as privileged acts. 
That the acts of the plaintiff in error 
did have a tendency to obstruct the ad- 
ministration of justice seems to us clear. 





| actually obstruct the administration of 
|justice or that they might not neces- 
|sarily have that result. If their ten- 


| dency was of that character, that is suf- | 


\ficient. As the Supreme Court said in 
| Toledo Newspaper Company v. United 


| States, supra, 1. c. 421, “the wrong de- | 


;pends upon the tendency of the acts 
|to accomplish this result without refer- 
ence to the consideration of how far 
| they may have been without influence 
|in a particular case.” The letter which 
the plaintiff in error wrote and caused 
|to be delivered to the special assistant 
to the Attorney General, who was in 
charge of the prosecution of the case 
then pending in the District Court, was 
; obviously written for the express pur- 
pose of causing an affidavit of prejudice 
to be filed. The letter concluded with 
the injunction that “it is all important 
that * * * the Honorable John B. San- 
born be not permitted to preside in the 
trial” This followed a recital of inti- 
mations of the most scandalous char- 
acter impugning the integrity of Judge 
Sanborn. The natural effect of the en- 
tire letter, if its contents were. belived 


file an affidavit of prejudice. While it 
cannot be said, of course, that the mere 
filing of an affidavit of prejudice, which 


cumstances, obstructs the administration 


to induce an attorney in a case to file 
such an affidavit by laying before him 
such false and malicious statements as 


struct the administration of justice. 
That obstruction follows from the neces- 
sary rearrangement of judicial machin- 
ery and possible delays incident to the 
filing of such an affidavit, 

In still another way the acts of the 
plaintiff in error tended to obstruct the 
administration of justice. Even if the 
result sought to be accomplished by him, 
the disqualification of Judge Sanborn, 
was not accomplished, even if no affi- 
davit of prejudice against Judge San- 
born was filed, nevertheless the letter 
tended to obstruct the administration of 
justice. 





by the recipient, was to induce him to| 


the law provides for under proper cir- | 


of justice, undoubtedly one who seeks | 


to the uprightness and honor of a trial | 
judge, if the, result is the filing of an | 
affidavit of bias and prejudice, does ob- | 


To Show Invention 


Applicant’s Process Is Found | 
To Improve Edibility of 
Product Besides 
Changing Color. 


EX PARTE RODNEY B. Harvey. APPEAL 
No. 1541, BoARD OF APPEALS OF THE | 
PATENT OFFICE. 

ATENT No. 1721595 was issued July 
23, 1929, to Rodney B. Harvey for 

a method of blanching celery and other 

green vegetables, on application No. 749- 

792, filed November 13, 1924. 


In holding that the teachings of the 
prior art did not anticipate the appel- 
lant’s invention, the Board of Appeals 
found that claims 6 to 15, covering a 
method of tréating celery with unsatu- 
rated hydrocarbon gas mixed with air, by 
which the celery was made less bitter 
and stringy, and more edible, and at the; 
same time the color was changed to give | 
the desired appearance, were patentable | 
over the prior at, which comprised a/| 
method of treating citrous fruits merely 
to change the color of the skins. 


The opinion states that the prior-art 
process did not solve appellant’s problem 
of making the vegetable more edible. 

The Examiner’s contention that the 
first five claims covered merely a princi- 
ple or law of nature, and not a process, 
was overruled. ! 

Paul, Paul & Moore for applicant. 

The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Skin- | 
ner and Thurber) follows: 


This is an appeal from the action of 
the Examiner finally rejecting claims 6 


resentative. Claim 13 reads as follows: 

“13. A method of treating leafy green | 
vegetables to remove acrid bitter ‘green 
substances, which consists in exposing 
the vegetables to the action of ethylene, 
admixed with air in proportions ranging 
from, one part of the gas to one hundred 
thousand parts of air, to one part of gas 
to one hundred parts of air.” 

The art relied upon is in the following | 
publications: 

California Citrograph, Vol. 8, pages 
144 and 145, article entitled “Use of 
Ethylene Gas May Revolutionize Lemon 
Curing.” 

California Citrograph, Vol. 9, pages 43, 
60, 61, 66 and 67, article on “Ethylene 
Gas for Coloring Oranges and Lemons.” 

Journal of Agricultural Research, Vol. 
27, pages 757 to 769, inclusive, article en- | 
titled “Hastening the Coloration of Lem- 
ons.” - 


Also patent to Denny, author of the 


above articles, being: 


Denny, 1475953, Dec. 4, 1923. 

This application relates to a method 
of treating the leafy green vegetables 
such as celery with unsaturated hydro- 
carbon gas mixed with air. The treat- 
ment with this gas results in the chang- 
ing of the green material of the plant or 


sugar thereby making the plants more 
edible as well as giving them the desired 


making them less stringy. The Exam- 
iner has rejected the claims on the publi- 
cations of Denny which disclose the use 
of the same gas for coloring the skins of 


other vegetables is merely a question of 
double use. The Examiner also holds 
that the first five claims merely cover a 
principle rather than a process and re- 
fers to the fact that a patent cannot be 
granted on a discovery of a law of 
Nature. We fail to see any force in the 
last ground of rejection as the claims all 





clearly cover a method and not merely 
a principle. 

It is true that in the treatment of 
citrous fruits it was obvious to those 
skilled in the art that the green material 
contained in the skin was changed in 
color. This was not, however, to make 
the fruit more edible, but merely to 
change the appearance of the portion 
which is not intended to be eaten. 

There was nothing in this treatment 
that would teach or suggest that the 
same method could be employed to con- 
vert a bitter substance contained in the 
edible portion of the vegetable to sugar. 
We believe that even if it occurred to 
anyone to blanch out the green appear- 
ance of celery, he would expect no more 
than the change in appear@ce and that 
the sweetening and reduction in stringi- 
ness would be a surprise and therefore 
}an unobvious result. 
| We therefore consider that the teach- 
|ings of Denny do not constitute antici- 
pation of the claims in this application. 
The decision of the Examiner is re- 


to create in the mind of the recipient, an 
| attorney in a case then pending, a suspi- 
|cion as io the integrity of the judge, a 
| possible belief in that attorney’s mind 
that the result of the trial would be in- 
| fluenced by something other than the 
merits. He would be led to suspect not 
| only the judge, but the jury and the of- 
|ficers of the court. From these suspi- 
|cions would arise such an atmosphere of 
|doubt and misgiving as to the fairness 
| and judicial nature of the proceedings as 
}in a most effective, although perhaps in- 
| tangible way, would prevent a rightly 
| conducted trial. How apparent this re- 
|sult would be if we suppose that the 
{minds not of one only, but of all of the 
| participants in a trial—attorneys, wit- 
| nesses, interested parties, court attend- 
ants, had been separately poisoned by 
whisperings to the effect that the court 
and jury had been corrupted or were 
motivated by personal interests. It would 
| be impossible that such an atmosphere 
thus created should not reach and tend 
to affect judge and jury. One who by 
his acts creates or helps to create such 
an atmosphere of suspicion, in a very 
real sense does impede and hinder the 
administration of justice. 

2. The contention of plaintiff in error 
that the letter written by him to the 
special assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
jeral was a privileged communication 
merits serious consideration. The legal 
theory relied on is that any citizen hav- 
ing knowledge of a violation of the laws 
of the United States may and is duty 
bound to communicate that knowledge 
to the Government and will be protected 
in so doing. Unquestionably that is the 
law. In the case of In re Quarels and 
Butler, Petitioners, 158 U. S. 532, 635, 
it was said by the Supreme Court: 

“It is the duty and right, not only of 





jlaws of his country. 
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Oil Burners 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


(CONTEMPT: Acts or Conduct Constituting Contempt of Court: Nature 


and Elements of Contempt: 


Acts Not Committed in Presence of Court: 


Section 268 of the Judicial Code—Whether an act amounts to a contempt of 
court within the meaning of Section 268 of the Judicial Code (U. S. C. Tit. 
28, Sec. 385), which provides that, * * * “such power to punish contempts 
shall not be construed to extend to any cases except the misbehavior of any 
person in their presence or near thereto as to obstruct the administration 
of justice, * * *,” depends not on the place where it is committed, but on its 
character as tending to obstruct and prevent the untrammeled and unpreju- 
diced exercise of the judicial power.—Froelich v. United States.—(Circuit 
Court of a= for the Eighth Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1252, Col. 2 


(Volume IV). July 26, 1929. 


(CONTEMPT: Acts or Conduct Constituting Contempt of Court: Consti- 


tutional and Statutory Provisions: 


Section 268 of the Judicial Code— 


A person who seeks to induce an attorney in a case to file an affidavit of 
bias and prejudice by laying before him false and malicious statements as 
to the uprightness and honor of a trial judge, if the result is the filing of the 
affidavit of bias and prejudice, obstructs the administration of justice within 
the provisions of Section 268 of the Judicial Code (U.S. C. Tit. 28, Sec. 385). 
—Froelich v. United States——(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Cir- 


cuit).—Yearly Index Page 1252, Col. 2 (Volume IV). 


(CONTEMPT: Acts or Conduct Constituting Contempt of Court: 
Tending to Obstruct the Administration of Justice: 


July 26, 1929. 


Acts 
Section 268 of the 


Judicial Code.—Where the plaintiff in error wrote a letter to a Special As- 
sistant to the Attorney General of the United States in Toledo, Ohio, in 
which he made certain false and malicious statements regarding the conduct 
of a District Judge in a case then pending in the District Court for the 
District of Minnesota; and from a conviction for contempt of court under 
Section 268 of the Judicial Code (U.S. C. Tit. 28, Sec. 385), the plaintiff in 


error appeals, held: Judgment affirmed, as the acts of the 


plaintiff in error 


were such as tended to obstruct the administration of justice and it is not 
important that they did not actually obstruct the administration of justice 
or that they might not necessarily have that result, since if their tendency 
was of that character, it is sufficient to warrant a conviction under, Section 
268 of the Judicial Code.—Froelich v. United States—(Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit) Yearly Index Page 1252, Col. 2 (Volume IV). 


July 26, 1929. 


LIBEL AND SLANDER: Privileged Communications: 


to Public: 


Discharge of Duty 


Communications to a Spécial Assistant to the Attorney 


General of the United States——A communication to a Special Assistant to the 
Attorney General of the United States that an offense against the laws of the 
United States has been,.or is being committed, is not a communication to the 
Government of the United States so as to be a privileged communication, 
since a Special Assistant to the Attorney General has only such duties as may 
be directed to perform by the Attorney General in connection with particular 
cases to which he has been assigned, and he is in no sense a law enforcement 
officer with any general authority to prosecute for violations of law.— 
Froelich v. United States—(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Cir- 


cuit).—Yearly Index Page 1252, Col. 2 (Volume IV). 


July 26, 1929. 


Patents 


PATENTABILITY: Anticipation: 


Combination of References: Oil 


Burner.—Claims 1, 5, 6, 7 and 14, covering specific features of an oil burner, 
rejected as being unpatentable over a basic patent in view of the disclosures 


in other patents cited, held: 


Patentable, since the proposed arrangement 


was taught by the application and not by the prior art, and, even in view of 
the teaching of the application, it was not obvious how the structures of the 


patents could be combined. Claims 2, 


3, 4, 18, 15, 16, 17 and 19 were dis- 


allowed as presenting no novelty over a plurality of references. Patent No. 


1721901.—Ex parte Evans and Tichenor. 
Office)—Yearly Index Page 1252, Col. 7 (Volume IV). 


PATENTABILITY: Invention: 


(Board of Appeals of the Patent 
July 26, 1929. 


Apparatus for Heat Treating a Conduc- 


_tor.—Claims directed to an apparatus and a method for heat treating a con- 
ductor, depending for novelty upon the feature of maintaining the entrance 
portion of a furnace at a temperature somewhat above the temperature of 
the remaining portions of the furnace to quickly bring the submarine cable 


being passed through the furnace to the desired temperature, held: 
patentable, being for an obvious expedient. 
17, Patent No, 1722079.—Ex parte Elmen. 

Office).—Yearly Index Page 1252, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


PATENTABILITY: Invention: 


Un- 
Claims 1, 6, 10, 12, 14, 16 and 
(Board of Appeals of the Patent 
uly 26, 1929. , 


Heat Treating Cables—Claims 7, 9 and 


18, covering apparatus for heat treating a conductor, and specific to the 
means by virtue of which appellant feeds his heated cable without causing 


it to be subject to such forces as to 
ovér prior art. 


26, 1929. 


Patent No. 1722079.—Ex parte Elmen. 
of the Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 1252, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


Patentable 
(Board of Appeals 
July 


produce distortion, held: 


PATENTABILITY: Application to New Use: Method of Bleaching Celery. 
—Where appellant’s method of treating celery, consisting in applying unsatu- 
ated bydrocarbon gas mixed with air, made the celery less bitter, less 
stringy, and more edible and at the same time changed the color to give the 
designed appearance; and the prior art disclosed the method of treating 


citrous fruits for the purpose of changing the color of the skins, held: 
Patent’ No. 1721595, claims 6 to 15.— 
(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office).—Yearly Index 
July 26, 1929. 


pellant’s method involved invention. 
Ex parte Harvey. 
Page 1252, Col. 4 (Volume IV). 


but of every citizen, to assist in prose- 
cuting, and in securing the punishment 
of, any breach of the peace of the United 
States. It is the right, as well as the 
duty, of every citizen, when called upon 
by the proper officer, to act as part of 
the posse comitatus in upholding the 
It is. likewise his 
right and his duty to communicate to 
the executive officers any information 
which he has of the commission of an 
offense against those laws; and such in- 
formation, given by a private citizen, is 
a privileged and confidential communi- 
cation, for which no action of libel or 
slander will lie, and the disclosure of 
which cannot be compelled without the 


jassent of the Government.” 
| 


In Vogel v. Gruaz, 110 U. S. 311, 316, 
the Supreme Court approved the follow- 
ing language of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts in Worthington 
v. Scribner, 109 Mass. 487, 488: 


“It is the duty of every citizen to com- 


| municate to his government any infor- 


mation which he has of the commisgion 
of an offense against its laws. To en- 
courage him in performing this duty 
without fear of consequences, the law 
holds such information to be among the 
secrets of state, and leaves the question 
how far and under what circumstances 
the names of the informers and the chan- 
nel of communication shall be suffered 
to be known, to the absolute discretion 
of the Government, to be exercised ac- 
cording to its views of what the interests 
of the public require.” 

The acts of the plaintiff in error, how- 
ever, were not within the protection of 
this privilege. 

First of all, the letter which was writ- 
ten by the plaintiff in error was not a 
communication to any official of the Gov- 


ernment having any duty to institute a | 


prosecution for any of the offenses sug- 
gested in the letter. It is the duty of 
the President of the United States to 
execute the laws. It is the duty of the 
Attorney General of the United States to 
superintend the enforcement of the crim- 
inal statutes throughout the land. In 
any of the judicial districts of the United 
States it is the duty of the United States 
Attorney in that district to prosecute 
criminal cases. A communication from 
a citizen to any of these officials ap- 
prising them of violations of law un- 
doubtedly would be privileged. A com- 
munication concerning improper conduct 
of a Federal judge to a member of the 
House of Representatives, which body 
may institute impeachment proceedings, 
doubtless also would be privileged. A 
special assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, however, such as was Mr. Pratt, 
has only such duties as he may be di- 
rected to perform by the Attorney Gen- 
eral in connection with particular cases 
to which he has been assigned and is in 


The tendency of the letter was] every peace officer of the United States,Jno sense a law enforcement officer with 





Ap- 


Right to Revise Contracts 
.For Sale Is Issue in Suit 


The Supreme Court of the United 


States has been asked to review the de- 
cision of a lower court in a case in- 
volving the question of whether the Sec- 
retary of War, in disposing of surplus 
war materials, has the authority, ex- 
press or implied, to cancel original con- 
tracts of sale of certain material and 
enter into other contracts on different 
terms. 


This question is presented in the case 
of American Sales Corporation v. United 
States, No. 239, according to the brief of 
the petitioner filed in support of the 
petition for certiorari. The case is on 
petition to review a decision of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 
cuit, affirming the decision, against peti- 
tioner, of the District Court for the 
Southern District of Texas. 


After the petitioner had taken over a 
contract with the War Department for 
the sale of surplus wagons, the brief 
states, the parties agreed to change the 
terms and provisions of the contract, 
due to certain circumstances and con- 
siderations. 


The cases arose under, and involve 
the construction of, an act of Congress 
authorizing the Secretary of War to sell 
surplus war materials “upon such terms 
as may be deemed best,” the brief states. 
It was not intended, it is contended, 
that the Secretary of War should lose 
dominion over the wagons upon making 
contracts of sale. 

“Congress intended by the broad lan- 
guage of the statute to vest in the Secre- 
tary of War the power and authority 


power was not exhausted until there was 
a completed sale.” 

This end, it is stated, was not ac- 
complished by entering into and partly 


carrying out the original contracts of | 


sale. 
ae 





any general authority to prosecute for 
violations of law. A communication to 
such a special assistant to the Attorney 
General is not, therefore, a communica- 
tion to the Government within the pro- 
tection of the privilege asserted. Sec- 
ondly, the letter which was written by 
the plaintiff in error on its fa@e shows 
that it was not intended as a communi- 
cation to the Government made for the 


purpose of bringing to justice offenders | 
against the law, but that its sole object | 


was to affect a particular case pending 
in court. 
protect such a communication. 


The judgment of the District Court is | 


affirmed. 
July 6, 1929, 


| 


The privilege claimed does not | 





Invention Is Found 
In Five Claims for 
Parts of Oil Burner 


Combination of Reference 
Held Not to Show Ar- 
rangement Proposed 
In Application. 


EX PARTE EDWIN R. EVANS AND CARL 
W. TICHENOR. APPEAL No. 261, BOARD 
OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT OFFICE. 

a ea No. 1721901 was issued Jul 

23, 1929, to Edwin R. Evans a 

Carl W. Tichenor for en oil burner, on 

application No. 653267, fiiea July 23, 

1923. 


The Examiner’s rejection of claims 1% 
5, 6, 7 and 14, covering specific features 
of an oil burner as being unpatentable 
over a basic patent in view of the dis- 
closures in other patents cited, was re- 
versed, with the statement that the pro- 
posed arrangement was taught by the 
application and not by the prior art and 
that even in view of the teaching of the 
application it was not obvious how the 
structures of the patents could be com- 
bined. 


Claims 2, 3, 4, 18, 15, 16, 17 and 19 
were disallowed as presenting no nov- 
elty over a plurality of references. 


Whittemore, Hulbert, Whittemore & 
Belknap for the applicant. 


The full text of the opinion of the 
Board of Appeals (First Assistant Com- 
missioner Kinnan, Examiners-in-Chief 
Ide and Landers) follows: 


This is an appeal from the motion of 
the examiner finally rejecting claims 1 
to 7, inclusive, claims 13 to 17, inclusive, 
and 19. Claim.1 is illustrative and reads 
as follows: ° 


« 

“1. The combination with a holldw 
rotatable discharge member, of a recep- 
tacle for liquid fuel beneath said mem- 
ber, means for effecting a flow of air 
through said member, driving means for 
rotating said member and means mov- 
able in an orbit about said driving means? 
for transferring fuel from said recep- 
tacle to said member.” 

The references relied upon are: 
otka, 864742, Aug. 27, 1907; Lucas, 
957976, May 17, 1910; Schroeder, 
1505607, Aug. 19, 1924; Kirkham, Swiss, 
60117 of 1912. 

Claims Concern Oil Burner. 


The claims are drawn to an oil burner. 
The device comprises a rotatable cup- 
shaped discharge member mounted on 
the upper end of a vertical shaft the 
lower end of which is connected to an 
electric motor. An oil receptacle is pro- 
vided between the discharge member and 
the motor. A vertical tube is mounted 
in the bottom of the discharge member 
at one side of the axis of rotation and 
its lewer end extends into the fuel in 
the oil receptacle. A cap is attached to 
the upper end of the shaft and closes 
the upper end of the cup except for a 
narrow annular passage which is pro- 
vided with radially extending vanes. 
Openings are provided in the bottom a 
the cup and as the latter and the cap 
member are rotated air is drawn up- 
wardly through the cup and discharged 
through the annular passage. 

At the same time the oil is draw 
upwardly through the pipe which is tra 
veling in a circular path and is dis- 
charged outwardly toward the walls ‘of: 
the cup by centrifugal force, and in be- 
ing so discharged it is mixed with the 
upwardly flowing current of air. Oil 
feeding means is provided which main- 
tains a constant level of oil in the fuel 
chamber and a baffle member is pro- 
vided above this level to prevent the oil 
from being splashed out of the recep- 
tacle due to the agitation caused by the 
rotating fuel tube. 


Earlier Patents Were Similar. 

The examiner has relied upon the pat- 
ent to Schroeder as his principal refer- 
ence. He has rejected all of the claims 
as being unpatentable over this patent 
in view of the disclosures in the other 
patents cited by him. 

Schroeder shows a cup-shaped dis- 
charge member mounted on the upper 
end of a vertically arranged motor 
driven shaft. The fuel receptacle is be- 
neath the motor and the fuel is carried ¢ 
upwardly from the receptacle to the cup 
through the central portion of the shaft, 
the latter being formed as a tubular 
member. 


It is the examinar’s position that ap-@ 
pellant has substituted for this central 
delivery the type of delivery shown in 
the patents to Lucas and Kirkham, which 
show pick up tubes located at one side 
of the axis of rotation, and that in mak- 
ing the substitution appellant has done 
only the obvious in placing the fuel re- 
ceptacle between the motor and the dis- 
charge member. We do not see how 
the structures disclosed in Lucas and 
Kirkham‘can be combined with the struc- 
ture disclosed in Schroeder in the man- 
ner contemplated by the examiner with- 
out the exercise of invention. The spe- 
cific arrangement is taught by the appli- 
cation and not by the prior art and 
even in view of the teaching of the ap- 
plication it is not obvious how the struc- 
tures of the patents could be combined. 
However, some of the claims are so 
broadly drawn that they are unpatent- 
gute over the,patents to. Lucas and Kirk- 

am, 


Claim 2 appears to be substantially 


met in Lucas in which the tube ¢ pre- 
vents the fuel from being splashed out® 


Jir- 


| of the liquid receptacle f by the tubes 
la. 
|able discharge member for the fuel al- 
|though the air does not pass through 


Wal : | this member. 
to use his discretion and judgment from | 


beginning to the end of a sale, and this | 


The member b in Lucas is a rotat- 


. 


Claim 3 is also deemed unpatentable 
over Lucas for the reason that an in- - 


| wardly projecting baffle carried by the 


upper end of the receptacle f in lieu 
of the tube c as a means for preventing © 
splashing in this reference would not 
be patentable. 

Claim 4 is deemed unpatentable over 
Lucas. With the mechanical drive de- 


| scribed in lines 22-30, page 2 of the pat- 


ent the shaft d would constitute driving 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 
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Opposition Develops 


To Control Sales of Perishable Foods | 


Representative Ashwell Says Considerable Objection Is 
Raised on Score of Class Legislation. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the bill presents a most, if not the most, 
effective means of dealing with the evils 
sought to be corrected, such as unwar- 
ranted rejections by dealers and unfair 
and dishonest. practices by those sub- 
ject thereto. 

“The highly perishable character of 
most of the fresh fruits and vegetables 
inceases the opportunity for unfair con- 
duct on the part of those handling them 
and argues for the testing of the meas- 
urg with respect to thove handling such 
edtiniatities before expanding it to in- 
clude other products. From time to time 
complaints have been made to the de- 
partment and information has been re- 
received indicating the need for legisla- 
tion of the type in question.” 

Bill. to Control Marketing. 
‘ The resolution (S. 109) follows in full 
ext: 

An Act to suppress unfair and fraudu- 
lent practices in the marketing of perish- 
able agricultural commodities in ipter- 
state and foreign commerce. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
(a) when used in this Act— 

(1) That term “person” includes indi- 
viduals, partnerships, corporations, and 
associations; 


(2) The term “Secretary” means Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; 

(3) The term “interstate or foreign 
commerce” means commerce between any 
State or Territory, or the District of 
Columbia and any place outside thereof; 
or between points within the same State 
of Territory, or the District of Colum- 
bia, but through any place outside there- 
of; or within any Territory or the Dis- 
triqg of Columbia; 

(4) The term “perishable agricul- 
tural comomdity” means fresh fruits and 
fresh vegetables of every kind and char- 
acter; 

(5) The term “commission merchant” 
means, any person engaged in the busi- 
ness of reciving in interstate or foreign 
commerce any perishable agricultural 
comomdity for sale, on commission, or 
for or on behalf of another; 

(6) The term “dealers” means any per- 


son engaged in the business of buying | 


or selling any perishable agricultural 
commodity in interstate or foreign com- 
merce: Provided, That this Act shall not 
apply to retailers buying in less than car- 
load - quantities, nor shall section 4 of 
this Act apply to producers selling only 
products of their own raising: 


(7) The term “broker” means any per- | 


son engaged in the business of negoti- 
ating sales and purchases of any perish- 
able agricultural commodity in interstate 
or foreign commerce for or on behalf of 
the vendor or the purchaser, respectively. 


Cooperatives Exempted 


From Scope of Bill 


Sec. 2. This Act shall not apply to 
any agricultural cooperative association 
“i dealings with its members. 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful— 

(1) For any commission merchant or 
broker to make any fraudulent charge in 
respect of any perishable agricultural 
commodity received in interstate or for- 
e@n commerce; 

(2) For any dealer to reject or fail to 
deliver in accordance with the terms of 
the contract without reasonable cause 
any perishable agricultural commodity 
bought or sold or contracted to be bought 
or sold in interstate or foreign commerce 
by such dealer; 

(3) For any commission merchant to 
discard, dump, or destroy without. reason- 
able cause any perishable agricultural 
comomdity received by such commission 
merchant in interstate or foreign com- 
merce; 

(4) For any commission merchant, 
dealer, broker, producer, or shipper to 
make, for a fraudulent purpose, any false 
or misleading statement concerning the 
condition, quality, quantity, or Cisposition 
of, or the condition of the market for, 
any perishable agricultural commodity 
which is received in interstate or foreign 
commerce by such commission merchant, 
or bought or sold or contracted to be 

ought or sold in such commerce by such 
Ce. or the purhase or sale of which 
in such commerce is negotiated by such 
broker; or to fail or refuse truly and 
correctly to account promptly in respect 
of any such transaction in any commodity 
t@the person with whom such transaction 
is had. Li 

(5) For any seller, commission mer- 
chant, dealer, or broker to falsely repre- 
sent by word, act, or deed that any per- 
ishable agricultural commodity received 
in interstate or foreign commerce was 
produced in a State or in a country other 
than the State or the country in which 
such commodity was actually produced. 
And no such commodity shall be sold, or 
offered for sale, without being marked, 
or the box, wrap, or container being 
marked, with the name of the State or 
the country in which such commodity was 
actually produced; and if such commodity 
be displayed otherwise than in the orig- 
inal container, it must be marked or 
wrapped so as to indicate its foreign 
origin. 

Whenever, upon the arrival of a ship- 
ment of agricultural produce in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, it appears 
that such produce is not in marketable 
condition,, it shall be the duty of the 
c@ signee to notify promptly the inspec- 
tor of agricultural products for the dis- 
trict and request an inspection of same. 
i o such inspector has been appointed, 

Poa of the town or city shall be 
notified. It shall also be the duty of the 
consignee to notify the shipper by tele- 


graph that the shipment has arrived in| 


bad condition. 
Licenses Required 


For Commission Business 

Sec. 4, (a) After the expiration of six 
months after the approval of this Act 
no person shall at any time carry on the 
business of a commission merchant, 
dealer, or broker without a license valid 
and effective at such time. Any person 
who violates any provision of this sub- 
division shall be liable to a penalty of not 
more than $500 for each such offense and 
not more than $25 for each day it con- 
tinues, which shall accrue to the United 
States and may be recovered in a civil 
suit brought by the United States, 

(b) Any person desiring any such li- 
cense shall make application to the Sec- 
retary. The Secretary may by regula- 
tion prescribe the information to be con- 
tained .in such application. Upon the 
filing of the application, and annually 
therWafter, the applicant shall pay a 
fee.of $1. 

bySec. 5, (a) Whenever an applicant 
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has paid the prescribed fee the Secre-| 
tary, except as provided in subdivision 
(b) of this section, shall issue to such 
applicant a license, which shall entitle 
the licensee to do business as a commis- 
sion merchant and-or dealer and-or| 
broker unless and until it is suspended 
or revoked by the Secretary in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Act, but 
said license shall automatically terminate 
unless the annual fee is paid within} 
thirty days after notice has been mailed | 
that payment is dug. | 

(b) The Secretary may refuse to issue | 
a license to an applicant if after notice | 
and hearing he is of the opinion (1) | 
that the applicant has previously been 
responsible in whole or in part for any | 
violation of the provisions of section 3 | 
or section 13 for which a license of the} 
applicant, or the license of any partner- | 
shfp, association, or corporation in which 
the applicant held any office or had any 
share or interest, was revoked, or (2) 
in case the applicant is a partnership, 
association, or corportion, that any indi- | 
vidual holding any office or having any 
substantial interest or share in the appli- | 
cant has previously been responsible in 
whole or in part for any violation of the 
provisions of section 3 or section 13 for 
which the license of such individual, or 
of any partnership, association, or cor- 
poration in which such person held any 
office, or had any share or interest, was 
revoked. 

(c) The Secretary shall require that 
each licensee display on his stationery | 
his license number. . | 

Sec. 6. (a) If any commission mer- | 
chant, dealer, or broker violates any pro- 
vision of section 3 he shall be liable to 
the person or persons injured thereby 
for the full amount of damages sus- 
tained in consequence of such violation. | 
_ (b) Such liability may be enforced 
either (1) by complaint to the Secretary 
as hereinafter provided, or (2) by suit 
in any court of competent jurisdiction; 
but this section shall not in any way 
abridge or alter the remedies now exist- | 
ing at common law or by statute, and! 
the provisions of this Act are in addi- | 
;tion to such remedies. | 


Method Is Defined 
For Filing Complaints 


Sec. 7. (a) Any person complaining of 
any violation of any provision of section 
3 by any commission merchant, dealer, or 
broker may, at any time within four 
| months after the cause of action accrues, 
| apply to the Secretary by petition, which 
shall briefly state the facts, whereupon, 
if, in the opinion of the Secretary, the} 
facts therein contained fvarrant such ac- 
tion, a copy of the complaint thus made 
shall be forwarded by the Secretary to 
the commission merchant, dealer, or 
broker, who shall be called upon to sat- 
isfy the complaint, or to answer it in 
writing, within a reasonable time to be 
prescribed by the Secretary. 

(b) Any officer or agency of any State | 
or Territory, having jurisdiction over 
commission merchahts, dealers, or brok- | 
ers in such State or Territory and any 
employe of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or any interested 








person, may file, in accordance with rules 
and regulations of the Secretary, a com- 
plaint of any violation of any provision 
of section 3 by any commission mer- 
chant, dealer, or broker, and may request 
an investigation of such compiaint by 
the Secretary. 

(c) If there appears to be, in the opin- 
ion of the Secretary, any reasonable | 
grounds for investigating any complaint 
made under this section, the Secretary 
shall investigate such complaint; and 





may, if in his opinion the facts warrant 
such action, have said complaint served 
| by registered mail or otherwise on the) 
person concerned and afford such person | 
an opportunity for a hearing thereon be- 
fore a duly authorized examiner of the 
Secretary in any place in which the said 
person is engagéd in business. 

(d) After an opportunity for a hearing 
on a complaint, the Secretary shall de- 


merchant, dealer, or broker has violated 
any provision of section 3. 

Sec. 8, Whenever the Secretary de- 
termines, as provided in section 7, that 
any commission merchant, dealer, or 
broker has violated any of the provisions 
of section 3— 

(1) Lf such violation is the first viola- 
tion the Secretary shall reprimand the 
offender and may also publish the facts 
and circumstances of such violation and/ 
or suspend the license of the offender for 
a period not to exceed ten days, or 

_(2) If such violation is not the first 
violation, the Secrétary may publish the 
facts and circumstances of such viola- 
tion and/or suspend the license of such 
offender for a period not to exceed ninety 
days, except that if the violation is a 
flagrant or repeated violation of such 
provisions, the Secretary may revoke the 
license of the offender. 


Accounts Are Required 


Of Commission Dealings 

Sec. 9. Every commission merchant, 
dealer, and broker shall keep such ac- 
counts, records, and memoranda as fully 
and correctly disclose all .transactions in- 
volved in his business, including the true 
ownership of such business by stockhold- 
ing or otherwise; and if such accounts, 
records and memoranda are not so kept 
after the time prescribed by the Sec- 
retary, the person concerned shall be 
liable for a penaty of $500 which shall 
be recovered by civil action in the name 
of the United States in the circuit or dis- 
trict court holden within the district 
where the violation may have been com- 
mitted or the person resides or carries 
on business. 

Sec. 10. (a) Any order of the Secre- 
tary under this Act other than an order 
for the payment of money shall take ef- 
fect within such reasonable time not less 
than ten days, as is prescribed in the 
order, and shall continue in force until 
his further order, or for a specified pe- 
riod of time, accordingly as it is pre- 
scribed in the order, unless such order 
is suspended, modified, or set aside by 
the Secretary or is suspended or set 
aside by a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion. Any such order of the Secretary, 
if regularly made, shall be final unless 
before the date prescribed for its tak- 
ing effect application is made to a court 
of competent jurisdiction by the commis- 
sion merchant, dealer, or broker against 
whom such order is directed to have such 
order set aside or its enforcement, opera- 











tion, or execution suspended or = re- 
strained. hd 
(b) If any commission. merchant, 


| dealer, or broker does not comply with an | 
order for the payment of money within 


termine whether or not the commission |. 


| appeal. 
he shall be allowed a reasonable attor- | 
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Topical Survey ‘of the Government 





‘ 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 

the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 





Prospective Immigrants Are Examined Abroad 





HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and ti 
desire for the outlay, that the ci 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. si 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 





M atts a daily topical survey of 
ov 





all the bureaus of the National 
ernment, grouping related activi- 
es, is a work which will enable our 
tizens t. understand and use the fine 


facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 


ons here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929, 





For Defects Preventing Admission to America 





Topic 43—Public Health 


Forty-ninth Article—Inspecting Immigrants in Countries of Origin 


In these articles presenting a 


of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 


The present series deals with 


By Dr. Taliaferro Clark, 


Senior Surgeon, Public Hea 


XPERIENCE of the Public : 
shown the new system of medical examinations 
of immgirants in countries 
distinct advantage to the individual immigrant, 


to his country of origin, and to the United States. 


The advantages to the immigrant are avoidance of 


delay in landing at port of arrival; 


ship through determination of the admissibility of the 
prospective immigrant; giving applicant opportunity 
to overcome easily curable diseases and disabilities be- 
fore embarkation instead of being rejected or subjected 
to treatment after arrival at United States ports. 


Approximately 5 per cent of all 


migration visas examined by medical officers of the 
Public Health Service in their countries of origin were 


found to have remediable medical d 


recommended for detention for treatment or correction. 
Of this number approximately 95 per cent were even- 
tually granted visas and permitted to proceed to .the 
United States. This practice represents but one of the 
many humanitarian aspects of this system. 


> * * 


THE advantage to the country of origin is in the pro- 
Under the old immigra- 


tection given its citizens. 


Topical Survey 
Public Health. 


Mi Service. loathsome or dang 


Health Service has 


of origin to_be of 
who were examine 


visas on _ medical 
mandatorily exclu 
physical conditions 


This difference i 
to the greater faci 


avoidance of hard- 


applicants for im- 


isabilities and were 
physical defects at 
the medical exami 
European stations 


ports of entry duri 


tion law and practice, immigrants were required to 


travel to the United States to find out whether they 


would be permitted to land. 
As a result many of them who 


deported returned to their homes broken in spirit and 
practically pauperized, having sold their possessions 


and, in many instances, borrowed 
proceed to the United States. 


such hardships to its citizens. 


The advantages to the United States are many, such 
as affording greater opportunity and better f 
for the medical examination of expectant immigrants; 
preventing aliens with serious physical and mental de- 


fects from coming into the United 


doubtful cases at their source; reducing eventually the 


expense of maintaining costly stati 


rival; improving the friendly relations with the coop- 
erating governments and its peoples. 


~ ” * 


RIOR io the Act of 1882, immigration was ‘essentially 
unregulated, and, as a result, diseased and physi- 


cally and mentally defective immi 


country practically without hindrance. 
fiseal year 1890, the Government assumed the duty of 


the inspection of immigrants at the 


which had previously been done under contract, and 
the United States Public Health Service was charged 


Obviously, it is the duty 
and interest of every country to prevent, if possible, 


N THE other hand, during the fiscal years 1926 to 
1928, of 374,196 applicants for immigration visas 


consulates, 4,674 per 100,000 applicants were refused 


the medical: examinations in the countries of origin, 
and in less degree to the more rigid application of the 
provisions of the immigration laws in the absence of 
undue hardship to prospective immigrants. 


in certain countries of origin is quite evident on com- 
parison of the results of the medical examjnations at 


643 per 100,000 of all aliens examined at ports of entry, 
were debarred solely or primarily on account of speci- 
fied physical and mental disabilities. Of this number, 
"365 per 100,000 were debarred for mandatorily ex- 
cludable conditions, such as mental disorders and 


erous contagious diseases, and 278 


per 100,000 for physical disabilities which may affect | 
the earning capacity. 


od co 





d by medical officers at American 


grounds, 1,265 per 100,000 for 
dable conditions and 3,409 for 
which may affect earning capacity. 


n results is due in large measure 
lities and opportunities for making 


| 
| 
| 


The lessened number of rejections for mental and 


the ports of arrival by reason of 
nations of prospective immigrants 


with the results of the medical examinations made at 


ng the corresponding period. 
* ae oa 


F 374,199 applicants for immigration visas examined 


abroad during this period, 9.9 per cent were found 


were rejected and 


funds in order to ludable. 


were medically ex 
° States Public Heal 


ilities 


States; eliminating 


ons at ports of ar- THE stringency 


were debarred for 


grants entered the 


Late in the 47 per cent were 


origin as compared 
port of New York, 


with the conduct of the medical inspections. 


The medical officer assigned to 


that for the period from April 19 to September 30, 


1890, 15 insane persons and 11 idio 


him to the superintendent of immigration, of which 
number, four insane and all the idiots were permitted 
to land. This result must be considered as a reflection 
of the opinion regarding immigration and its conse- 
quence prevailing prior to this date, ‘ 


During the fiscal years 1908 to 1919, a period during 
which comparable figures are obtainable, 52,081, or 


this duty reported 


ts were certified by 
notified at ports of 


In the next 


that Service's 


During the corresponding period, 1,593,822 aliens 


this number, 2.5 per cent were found to have certifiable 
physical and mental defects—0.17 per cent for manda- 
torily excludable conditions, and 2.4 per cent for con- 
ditionally excludable physical defects. ; 


immigration laws is shown by comparison of the 
percentage of those certified who were debarred be- 
cause of physical and mental conditions at American 
consulates with the percentage of those certified who 


Of the total notified at American consulates by officers 
of the Service during the fiscal years 1926 to 1928, 


on medical grounds at ports of arrival. 
difference is largely due to the relative rate of rejec- 
tions for conditionally excludable defects. 


to have notifiable mental and physical defects—1.2 per 
cent with mandatorily excludable conditions, and 8.7 
per cent with physical disabilities conditionally ex- 


| 
; 
during the fiscal years 1926 to 1928 


amined by officers of the United 
th Service at ports of arrival. Of 


al * * 


exercised in the application of the 


similar defects at ports of arrival. 


refused visas in their countries of 
with 15 per cent who were debarred 
However, this 


a 


Of those certified for this class of defects at ports 
of arrival, 9 per cent were excluded as compared with 
39 per cent refused visas at European stations. Of. 
the mandatorily excludable defects, 93 per cent of those 


arrival were excluded as compared 


with 100 per cent at American Consulates, 


article, to be published in the 


issue of July 27, Dr. Taliaferro Clark, Senior 
Surgeon, Public Health Service, will tell of 


international sanitary relations. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 





Navy Orders 


Lieut. (j. g.) Irby B. Ballenger (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Hosp., Mare Island, Calif., on 
September 1; to resignation to take effect 


November 1. 

Lieut. Herman Seal (M. C.), det. Nav. 
Hosp., New York, on August 10; to Div. 27, 
Dest. Sqds., Sctg. Fit. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Russell W. Wood (M. C.), 
ors. June 21 modified; on July 15 to Nav. 
Hosp., Mare Island, Calif. 

Lieut. Maurice T, Scanian (S. C.), ors. 
May 21 modified; on September 3 to Navy 
Yard, New York, N. Y. 

Ch. Gun. John C. Waldau, det, Nav. 
Ammun. Depot, Hingham, Mass.; to temp. 
duty Diving School, Navy Yard, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Bosn. Edward H. Wootan, det. U. S, S. 
Altair abové July 31; to U. S. S. Tatnuck. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Ralph E. Mapps, det. Nav. 
Sta., $. Thomas, V. 1.; to Ree. Bks., Hamp- 
ton coads, Va, 

Ch, Pay Clk, Charles H. Brandenburgh, 
det, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa.; to Nav. 
Sta., St. ""homas, V. I. 

Pay Clk. William Ward, 
Holland; to 9th Navy. Dist. 

Ch. Rad. Elec. Bea L. Jarvis, det. Off. in 
Chge., Navy Radio Sta., Brownsville, Tex.; 
to U. S. S. Melville. 

Lieut. Cdr. Ewart G. Haas, det. U, S. 8. 
Florida about Sept. 4; to command U. S. 8. 
Case. 

Lieut. Cdr. Chester E. Lewis, Ors, March 
6 further modified; to U. 8S. S. Salinas on 

d 





det, U. S. S. 


July 4. 


Lieut. John Q. Owsley, (M. C.) det, 11th 








the time limit in ‘such order, the com- 
plainant, or any person for whose bere- 
fit such order was made, may within one 
year of the date of the order file in the 
district court of the United States for 
the district in which he resides or in 
which is located the principal place of 
business of the commissiom merchant, 
dealer, or broker, or in any State court 
having general jurisdiction of the par- 
ties, a petition setting forth briefly the 
causes for which he claims damages and 
the order of the Secretary in the prem- 
ises. Such suit in the district court shall 
proceed in all respects like other civil 
suits for damages except that the find- 
ings and orders of the Secretary shall 
be prima facie evidence of the facts 
stated, and the petitioner shall not be 
liable for costs in the district court nor 
for costs at any subsequent state of the 
proceedings unless they accrue upon his 
If the petitioner finally prevails 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


Nav. Dist. about July 11; te Nav. Hosp.,| 
New York, N. Y. 

Lieut. Cdr. Daniel A. Doherty, (D. C.) det. 
Nav. Hosp. Newport, R. I.; to U. S. & 
Camden. 

Rear Adm. George H. Rock, (C. C.) to 
duty as asst. to Chief of Bureau of C. & R., 
Navy Dept. 

Capt. Henry Williams, (C. C.) det duty 
as asst. to Chief of Bu. C. & R.; to duty 
Bu. C. & R. 

Ch. Bosn. Franklin E. Chester, det. 11th 
Nav. Dist. about July 11; to 3rd Nav. Dist., 
New York. 

Ch. Gun. John Harder, det. Nav. Trng. 
Sta., Great Lakes, Ill; to U. S. 8. Colo- 
rado. 

Mach. Marion L. Buchan, det. 11th Nav. 
Dist. about July 11; to e«. f. o U.S. 8. 
Salt Lake City and on board when com- 
missioned. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Dorian D. Clark, det Navy | 
Motion Picture Exchange, New York about 
Aug. 1: to U. S. S. Seattle. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Paul J. Loegel, det. U. 8. 
S. Seattle about Aug. 1.: to Nevy Purch. 
& Disb. Office, New York. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Clarence C. Walling, det. 
Nav. Purch. & Disb. Office, New York, on 
Aug. 20; to U. 8. 8. New York. 


Army Orders 


Each of the following reserve officers 
of the Ord. Dept., to duty at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Md.: Majs. Amos Town- 
send Pagter, Charles Beal Watkins. 

First Lieut. William Morris Young, Sig- 
not espe Res., to duty at Fort Monmouth, 


2 











Second Lieut. John Otis Beasley, Chem. 

War Ser. Res., orders of July 3 revoked. 
First Lieut. Edwin Miley, Chem. War 

Ser. Res., orders of July 3 revoked. 

Each of the following officers of the 
Ord. Dept. Res. to duty at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Md.: First Lieut. Ben- 
jamin Dunlap Roddey, Second Lieut. Law- 
rence Charles Lander. 

First Lieut. Ralph Arnold Tudor, i. C., 
resignation of commission accepted. 

The promotion of each of the following 
officers is announced: Signal Corps, Harry 
L. Bennett, captain to major; Cav., Berke- 
ley T. Merchant, major to lieutenant 
colonel; F. A., Eric A. Erickson, first 
lieutenant to captain; Rdward L, Andrews, 
James G. Anding, second lieutenant to first 
lieutenant; Inf., Harry L. Lewis, first lieu- 
tenant to captain; Air Corps, James 2H. 
Fechet, lieutenant colonel to colonel; Med. 
Corps, Paul H. Streit, Earle PD. Quinnell, 
Frank Me A. Moose, Emory H. Gist, Lewis 
E. J. Browne, Frederick A. Blesse, Henry 
EK. Fraser, Douglas H. Mebane, captain to 
major. 

Capt. Claire L. Chennault, Air Corps, 
from Brooks Field, Tex., to Langley Field, 
Hampton, Va. 

Maj. Lunsford E, Oliver, FE. C,, from 











| Coast Guard Orders 


The following is a complete record of 
permanent changes in assignments, re- 
tirements, promotions, appointments, etc., 
occurring among the commissioned and 
warrant personnel of the Coast Guard for 
the week ended July 24, 1929: 

Lieut. Cmdr. J. A. Starr detached com- 
mand Ossipee, Portland, Me., assigned com- 
mand Tallapoosa, Key West, Fla., effective 
about August 1, 1929. 

Lieut. Comdr. G. W. MacLane detached 
command Ammen, New York, N. Y., 
assigned command Ossipee, Portland, Me., 
effective about July 25, 1929. 

Lieut. G. E. McCabe detached Shaw, New 
London, Conn., assigned communications 
officer, staff destroyer force. 

Lieut. R. C. Jewell detached communica- 
tions officer, staff of destroyer force, as- 
signed executive officer, Section Base 4, 
New London, Conn. 

Lieut. A. M. Martinson detached com- 
munications, Hdqs., assigned intelligence, 
Hdqs., effective about September 10, 1929. 

Lieut. W. R. Richards’ orders of May 3 
amended; assigned Ammen, in lieu of Bur- 
rows, effective about September 1, 1929. 

Lieut. W. W. Kenner detached Ammen, 
New York, N. Y., assigned temporarily 
Advance Base ‘ thence line duty, 
Northland, effective September 1, 1929. 


Lieut. (T.) L. M. MeCiuskey detached 
McCall, New London, Conn., assigned ex- 
ecutive officer, Tucker, New London, Conn. 


Lieut. (T.) G. W. MeKean detached 
Tucker, New London, Conn., assigned ex- 
ecutive officer, Shaw, New London, Conn. 


Lieut. (j. g.) H. S. Berdine detached 
Modoc, Wilmington, N. C., assigned execu- 
tive officer, McCall, New London, Conn. 

Lieut. (j. g.) V. J. Charte detached 
Tampa, Boston, Mass., assigned communi- 
cations officer, Eastern Division, effective 
about September 30, 1929. 


Lieut. (j. g.) C. C. Paden detached of- 
fice Eastern Division, Boston, Mass., as- 
signed communications, Hdgqs., effective 
about September 30, 1929. 


Lieut. (j. g.) C. D. Feak detached Hdqs. 
assigned student engineer, Mojave, Boston, 
Mass., effective about September 10, 1929. 

Lieut. Commander (E.) A. H. Bixby died 
at Pascaggala, Miss., July 16, 1929. 

Pay Clerk (T.) James F. McCarthy de- 
tached Tampa, Boston, Mass., and assigned 
Seneca, New York, N, Y. 

Pay Clerk (T.) Francis L. Mullen de- 
tached Seneca, New York, N, Y., on or 
about July 29, 1929, and assigned Tampa, 
Boston, Mass. 

Pay Clerk (T.) Cecil C. Drake detached 
Coast Guard Institute, New London, Conn., 
effective August 1, 1929, and assigned 
Mojave, Boston, Mass. 

James R. Ingram, 1320 L.St, N. W., 
| Washington, D, C., tendered an appoint- 











jregular duty, to duty as an instructor at 
lthe Engineer School, Fort Humphreys, Va. 


|ment as temporary machinist and assigned 
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Randolph, Thomas. The poems of . . 
ited by G, Thorn-Drury. 
Etchells & H. 


- ed- 
London, F. 
Macdonald, 1929. 
29-13697 
Selected cases on the 
law of taxation. 601 p. Chicago, Cal- 
laghan and co., 1929. 29-13544 


Ross, Sir Edward Denison. ... An index 
to the Arabic history of Gujarat, Zafar 
ul-walih bi Muzaffar wa alih, by ‘Ab- 
dallah Muhammad bin ‘Omar al-Makki, 
al-Asafi, Ulughk hani, being a list of per- 
sons and places connected with the his- 
tory of the Muslims in India down to the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 
(indian texts series.) 97 p. London, J. 
Murray, for the Government of India, 


Rottschaefer, Henry. 


1928. 29-7340 
Rowe, Eleanor, Studies from the museums, 
wood-carving details, edited by ~ 


Abridged ed. selected by Dexter Morand. 
4 leaves, xxviii pl. London, J. Tiranti 
& co., 1928. 29-13713 
Sayre, Francis Bowes. A selection of cases 
on the law of admiralty, 8384 p. 
Rochester, N. ¥.. The Lawyers co-opera- 
tive publishing co., 1929. 29-13541 
Sears, Charles Hatch. The crowded ways. 
193 p. N. Y.. Council of women for home 
missions and education 
movement, 1929. 29-13552 
Shideler, Ernest Hugh. Group life and so- 
cial problems. 467 p., illu. N. Y.. H. 
Holt nnd co, 1929. 29-13550 
Simpson, Patrick Carnegie. The church and 


Missionary 


the state. (“The living church series.) 
239 p. London, J. Clarke & co., 1929. 
29-13708 


Spencer, Sir Baldwin. Wanderings in wild 
Australia. 2 v., illus. London, Macmil- 
lan and co,, 1928. 29-13693 

Stock, Harry Thomas. Church work with 
young people. 236 p. Boston, The Pil- 
grim press, 1929. 29-13701 

Tsing Hua political science association, 
Peking. Reader’s guide to political litera- 
ture in China, copyright, 1929, by Tsing 
Hua political science association, Na- 
tional Tsing Hiua_ university, Peiping, 
China. 154 p. Peiping, China, Ho Tsi 
printing co., 1929. 29-13677 

Updike, Daniel Berkeley. The outlook for 
typography, by Daniel Berkeley Updike, 
being an extract from the conclusion to 
“Printing types; their history, forms, and 
use.” (Specimen no, 71 (reprint of speci- 
men no. 21), Student’s project from the 
Laboratory press, Carnegie institute of 
technology, Pittsburgh.) Pittsburgh, The 
Laboratory press, 1929. 29-13678 


: Wiley, Harvey Washington. The history of 


a crime against the food law; the amazing 
story of the national food and drugs law 
intended to protect the health of the peo- 
ple, perverted to protect adulteration of 


foods and drugs. 413 p.,, illu. Washing- 
ton, D.C, H. W. Wiley, 1929. 29-13547 
Wright, Bruce S. The symphony of faith. 
240 p, Nashville, Tenn., Cokesbury press, 
1929. / 29-13700 
Wriston, Henry Merritt. ... Executive 
agents in American foreign relations. 


(The Albert Shaw lectures on diplomatic 
history, 1923.) 874 p. Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins press, 1929. 29-13548 





Allen, Calvin Francis. Business law for en- 


gineers, by... Part I. Elements of law 
for engineers. Part II. Contract letting. 
3d ed. 498 p. IN. Y., McGraw-Hill book 
co., 1929. 29-13724 
Armstrong, Anthony, pseud, Percival at 
play, by... (**A. A.” of Punch.) 146 
p. London, Methuen & co, 1929. 
29-13766 
Bailey, Harriet. Nursing mental diseases. 
2d ed, completely rev. 294 p. aie 
The Macmillan co., ,1929, 29-13729 


Baldwin law publishing company, Cleveland. 
Baldwin's General corporation act of 
Ohio, including 1929 amendments, with 
annotations of recent Ohio decisions arid 
opinions of the attorney general, official 
General code section numbers amd sec- 


tional headings, cross-references,* sub- 
headings, and a through index; refer- 
ences to text amd forms in Gates” Ohio 


corporation manual. 
compact Ohio Gigest. 48 p. Cleveland, 
The Baldwin co., distributors for the 
= law publishing company, N. Y., 


“Keyed” to Bates’ 


1929. 29-13728 
Bateson, William. Scientific papers of ... 
edited by R. C. Punnett. 2 v., illus, 
Cambridge, Engz., The University press, 
29-13740 


1928. 

Caldwell, Otis William. 
science, by... . 
658 p., illus. 


Introduction to 
and Francis Day Curtis. 
Boston, Ginn and co., 1929. 
29-13738 

Chapman, John Alexander. India, its char- 
acter, a reply to Mother India, 84 
Oxford, B, Blackwell, 1928. 29-13750 
Cockle, Ernest, ed. Cockle & Hibbert’s 
Leading cases im common law, with 
notes, explanatory and connective, pre- 
senting a systematic view of the whole 
subject, by the late ...and W. Nemb- 
hard Hibbert. 2d ed., by W. Nembhard 
Hibbert. 959 p. Zuondon, Sweet and Max- 


well, 1929. 29-13753 
Cordts, Anna Dorothea. The new path to 
reading, by . . . illustrated by Maurice 
Day. ly. illus. Boston, Ginn and co., 
1929, 29-13764 
@rothers, Rachel. Let us be gay, a comedy 
by Rachel Crothers. 172 p,. N. Y¥., S. 
French, 1929. 29-13763 
Davis, Roy. English in schoel and out, 
by ...and William H. Cunningham. 470 


p., illus. Bostom, Ginn and co., 1929. 
29-13757 
Dressler, Alfred F. Electrical machinery and 
industrial engimeering; reference book 
no. 2. 7177p, N. Y¥., Schoen printing com- 
pany, 1929. 29-13733 
Elsner, Mrs. Eleamor. Far and near. 253 p, 
London, H. Temkins, 1929. 29-13747 
Financial publishing company, Standard ta. 
bles of bond values, showing net returns 
from 2.80% to 9, on bonds and other 
redeemable securities paying interest 
semiannually, computed and compiled by 
Financial publishing company. 571 p. 
Boston, Financial publishing co., 1928, 
29-13723 
Gill, Robert Sutherland. Pied pipings by 
the shop philosopher. 84 p. Baltimore, 

The Willams & Wilkins co, 1928. 





colour and eleven maps and plans. New 
ed, entirely rewritten. (Black's guide- 
books.) 126 yp. London, A. & C. Black, 
1928, 29-13751 
Musser, Benjamin Francis, Dipped in aloes, 
a book of wmnpleasant pems. 49 p. At- 
lanta, E. Hiartsock, The Bozart press, 
1929, 29+13759 
Napoleon I, emperor of the French,’ Me- 
moirs of Napoleon I, compiled from his 
own writings by F. M. Kircheisen, trans- 
lated from the German by F'rederick Col- 
lins, B. A.. with fifteen plates. 288 p. 
London, Huichinson & co., 1929. 29-13748 
Newell, David. American animals, written 
and illustrated by David Newell. (The 
Volland Inglenook series.) 79 p., illus, 
Boston, The P. F. Volland co., 1929. 
29-13758 
Oseney abbey. Cartulary of Oseney abbey, 
by the Rew. H. E. Salter. C Oxford his- 
torical society. [Publications.|  v, 89, 90. 
lv. Oxford, The Clarendon press for the 
Oxford historical society, 1929. 29-13749 
Patton, Rufford Guy. lowa land title exam- 
inations. 561 p. St, Paul, Minn., West 
publishing co., 1929. 29-13726 
Plank, Lester George, comp. Air brake 
hand book; a reference book containing 
Interstate commerce commission rules 
and American railway association require- 
ments covering the inspection, testing and 
repairs of air brake equipment on loco- 
motives and cars, as well as the instruc- 
tions and devices necessary to comply 
with these rules and requirements; also 
tables and other useful data: 262 p., 
illus. Altoona, Pa., The Times tribune co., 
1929. 29-13734 
Port, Frederick John, Administrative law, 
by ... with a foreword by the Right 
Hon. Lord Justice Sankey. 374 p. N.Y., 
Longmans, Green and co,, 1929. 29-13755 
Reeves, Margaret. Training schools for de- 
linquent girls. 455 p., illus. NN. Y¥., Russell 
Sage foundation, 1929. 29-13720 
Reinthaler, Franz. Artificial* silk, by... 


Enl, and rev. ed. tr. from the German 
by F. M. Rowe, 276 p., illus. London, 
Chapman & Hall, Itd., 1928. 29-13735 


Saliers, Earl Adolphus. The handbook of 


corporate management and procedure. 
1237 p. WN. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 
1929 29-13722 


Wellings, Alfred William. Volumetric anal. 
ysis; a practical course based on modern 
theoretical principles. 196 p., illus. Lon- 
don, Methuen & co., 1928 29-13741 

fWilkes, Frederick A. Elementary training 
for business, by ... George M. York, 
Chester J. Terrill. Rev.ed. 351 p., illus. 
N. Y., The Ronald press company, 1929. 

29-18719 

Wyndham, Horace, Judicial dramas; some 
society causes celebres, 322 p. , London, 
T. F. Unwin, 1927. 29-13752 

Yankwich, Leon Rene. Essays in the law 








of libel. 310 p. Los Angeles, Parker, 
Stone & Baird co., 1929. 29-13727 
Bell, John Joy. “Hoots!” by . ~ . illustrated 
by D. C. Eyles. Ist ed. 36 p. illus. 
Dundee amd London, Valentine & Sons, 
1929, 29-13808 
Berkhof, Lowis. The assurance of faith. 86 
p. Grand Rapids, Mich., Smiter book 
co., 1928. 29-13573 


Bible. Selections. English, The invitation 
committee ; Bible texts arramged topically 
and for efficiency in recruitimg for Christ, 
and enlisting in service; also a few quo- 
tations, by John Timothy Stone. 112 p. 
Phila. The Westminster press, 1929. 

29-13802 

Bowen, Marjorie, pseud. The story of the 
Temple amd its associations. 64 p. Lon- 
don, The Griffin press, 1928. 29-13568 

Burrow, Ed. J., & co. ltd. Burrrow’s handy 
guide to Europe, for all Emegtish-speak- 
ing tourists. 2ded. 440'p. Cheltenham, 
E. J. Burrow & co., 1928. 29-13567 

Crowell, Mrs. George (NoII). . . . Miss 
Humpety comes to tea and other poems, 
by .,. illustrations by Dorothy Hearon. 
119 p, illus. Dallas, Tex., Tihe Southwest 
press, 1929, 29-13768 

Douglas, Florence Louise. . . . A study of 
the Moretum. (Thesis (ME. A.)—Syra- 
cuse university.) 1659p. Syracuse, N. Y., 
1929, 29-13767 

Ellingwood, Wena B. Betty June and her 
friends. 96 p. illus. N. Y.. Ammerican book 


co., 1929. 29-13574 
Emhardt, William Chauncey. Religion in 
soviet Russia; anarchy, by . . together 


with an essay on the Living church, by 
Sergius Troitsky, with an introduction by 
Clarence A. Manning. 386 jp. Milwaukee, 
Wis, Morehouse publishin= co., 1929. 
29-13572 


P. | Frost, Henry Weston. Little sermons from 


the Pentateuch; meditations on texts in 
the Bible’s: first five books. 173 p. N, Y., 
Fleming HY. Revell co, 1929. 29-13796 
Hebel, John William, ed. Poetry of the 
English renaissance, 1509-1660, selected 
from early editions and mamuscripts and 
edited by . . . and Hoyt H. Hiudson, 1,068 
p. N. ¥., Printed for F. S. Crofts & co., 
1929, 29-13807 
Hulme, Edward Maslin. The middle ages. 
(American historical series}. $51 p. illus. 
N. Y., H. Holt and co, 1929. 29-13565 
Kip, Frederic Ellsworth, History of the 
Kip family in America, by . . . assisted 
by Margarita Lansing Hawley. 440 p. 
illus. Boston, Hudson printing co., 1928. 
29-13558 
Nearing, Seott. Black America. 275 p,, illus, 
.. ¥. The Vanguard press, 1929. 
29-26477 





N.Y 





Government Books 
and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, fromthe Inquiry Divi- 
ston of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
gwen. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

The Bollworm or Corn Ear Worm as a Cot- 


29-13761 ’ “ 
Haines, Alfred Hubert. Surveying for agri- Dc ‘ Foran: Dea Be 1606, 
cultural students, land agents  and| mt of Ag : Thom a, 
s N 2 r. 29- 
i Gtacn andl ania Reef etal Coumey. “fey 
Kenny, Nick, The navy in rhyme. » Series 3, Issued by e Bureau o 
N. ¥. KE. M. Seen, 1929" ye 5 Chemistry and Soils, Department of Agri- 


Lawrence, Arthur Stuart Clark. Soap films; 
a study of molecular individuality, by 
. With a foreword by Sir William 


culture. (Agr. 29-1029) 
Radio Aids to Navigation, 1929, (H. 0, No. 
205). Published by the Hydrographic Of. 





Bragg, F. R. S. 141 p, illus. Wondon,| *% Navy Department. Price, 75 cents, 
G. Bell and sons, 1929. 29~-13737 (27-26895) 
| Morris, Joseph Eormest. Black’s zuide to Medical Education 1926-1928. Bulletin, 1929, 
| Kent, by... with four illustrations in a Bureau of Education. a 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 

reference used in the Yearly Index Number 

which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 
YEARLY 


PAGE TEN Cinpex 


Post Office Rules | 
For Handling Lost 
Articles Changed 
Suitable Notice Must Be. 
Posted in Order to Permit | 


Identification by 
Owner. 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


The United States Dail 


1254) WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, JULY 26, 1929 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


‘Careful Packing 
Urged for Planes 


Shipped to China 


| Improved Waterproof Crates 
And Inclusion of Exty@ 
Bolts and Nuts Sought 
By Importers. 


S 


Accounting 


Taxation 

Affiliation is denied in case of three 
corporations seeking to-file consolidated 
tax return by the District Court for the 
District of Massachusetts. (Goldstein 
Brothers Amusement Company v. 
Thomas W. White, Internal Revenue 
Collector.) 


ummary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


months of 1929 were larger than for 
similar period of 1928. 
Page 4, Col. 7 


Attorney General falsely accusing Fed- 
eral judge as to conduct of pending 
case constitutes contempt of court. 


(Froehlich v. United States.) 
Page 8, Col. 2 


See Special Index and Digest of latest 
Federal Court decisions on page 8. 
See Accounting, Taxation. 


Patents 


Claims for method of blanching cel- 
ery held by Board of Appeals of Patent 
Office to show invention. 

Page 8, Col. 4 


Board of Appeals of Patent Office 
rules five claims for patent on oil 
burner show invention. j 

Page 8, Col. 7 


Patentability of certain claims for 


Trade Practices 
Federal Trade Commission resolu- 
tions adopted at trade-practice confer- 
ence of steel office-furniture industry. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Construction 
Design of building for Supreme Court 
described by architect in report of build- 
ing commission to Speaker of House of 
Representatives. 


Highways 
American delegation to Pan Ameri- 
can Road Congress call upon President 
preparatory to departure for Rio de Ja- 


neiro. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


Railroads 


L. F. Loree, president of Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad, submits proposal to 
acquire Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Railroad prior to conclusion of 
hearing on application of B. & O. to 
acquire same road. 


Page 3, Col.1| Service and 


Personnel 


Education 
Bueau of Education issues a bulletin 
on medical education, 1926-28. ° 
Page 9, Col. 7 


New books received at the Library off 
Congress. 


Equipment 
Foreign market for American soda} 
fountains has increased steadily in last 
five years, Department of Commerce 
states. 


Instructions as to the methods of deal- 
ing with articles that are lost by the 
public and found in the lobbies of post 
offices or other public buildings were 
issued by the First Assistant Postmaster 
General, Arch Coleman, on July 24, 

Notices of the findings of such ar- 
ticles should be posted immediately in 
order to give the owner an opportunity 
to identify the articles and regain pos- 
session of them is required. _ Records 
should be kept of all such articles and 
when they are not claimed in 30 days 
they should be returned to the finders, 
it was stated. The full text of the De- 
artment’s statement follows: s 

When articles lost by the public are 
found in post office lobbies a notice 
thereof should immediately be posted in 
the lobby and permitted to remain for 
a period of 10 days, thus giving the 
owner opportunity to call for, identify, 
and claim the article. Immediate post- 
ing is necessary for the benefit of tran- 
sients who may drop or leave personal 
property in the post office lobby. 

Held for 30 Days. 

In the posted notice only a general de- 
scription should be given, such as purse, 
book, umbrella, sum of money, etc., the 
owner being required in all cases to satis- | 
factorily indentify his property. 

Such articles should be held for a 
period of 30 days, and if not then identi- 
fied and claimed by the owner, they | 
should be returned to the finder. 

A record should be kept of all such ar- | 
ticles, showing the date found, name and 
address of finder, description of article, | 
and manner and date of disposition. — 

In Federal buildings all such articles 
found shall be turned over to the cus- 
todian of the building, who will handle 
the matter. In post offices not located 
in Federal. buildings the assistant post- 
master will be held responsible. 

These instructions should not be con- |} 
strued as revoking any rules or regula- 
tions issued by the Treasury Department | }} 
regarding the disposal of lost articles | ]} 
found within Federal buildings. 


Bill Restricts Sale | 
Of Perishable Foods | 


Page 5, Col. 1 

North Carolina State gasoline tax is 

held to be allowable deduction from 

gross income of consumer who pays it. 

Bureau of Internal Revenue. (I. T. 
2479.) 


Shipping airplanes to China, a colt. 
paratively new endeavor for American 
| exporters, is another problem for them 
to solve by experience, Thomas E. Lyons, 
of the Transportation Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, explained on July 25. 
| The full text of the statement follows: 
The few airplanes that have been sent 
|to China from the United States have 
arrived in fair condition, but best results 
from packing are yet to be obtained. 

Importers and aeronautie experts who 
received and set up the machines have 
volunteered information to improve 
packing. According to them, crates 
should be constructed of matched lum- 
| ber, free from large knots, and lined with 
waterproof paper. In some cases the 
boxes are handled roughly and should 
be strong enough to prevent injury to 
the contents in case of a tip-over or to 
prevent strain if the case is lowered on 
| One corner. This precaution is particu- 
| larly true of crates containing wings of 
a wide spread which come in one sec- 
| tion. a 


Page 1, Col. 4 
See Selling. and Marketing, Trade 
Practices. 


Forest Products 


Development of uses for wood and 
heat treating é¢ables disallowed by! expansion of foreign markets under 
Board of Appeals of Patent Office. | auspices of Department of Commerce 


‘ Page 8, Col. 1) are discussed by specialist of Bureau 
Tariff 


of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Customs Court rules on classification 


Page 4, Col. 2 
of Kats adorned with strands of silk, 


: ; Sie Proposed increase in freight rates on 
ace curtains of cotton net, embroidered | ¢o,e5¢ products is suspend ter- 
silk shawls, and beaded and braided} tate Cuomo Seer by Inter 
bags. 7 


Page 6, Col. 7 
New Zealand to foster adoption 
throughout country of government} 
grades for lumber. 


Page 9 
Government books and publications. 
Page 9 


Page 5, Col. 4 


Tax refund granted to estate because 
of collection after expiration of period 
of limitation, Bureau of Internal Reve- 


nue announces. 
Page 5, Col. 6 


Bureau of Internal Revenue rules 
professor may deduct from income as 
business expense costs of travel to and 
from university which employs him. 

Page 5, Col. 4 


Bureau of Internal Revenue inter- 
prets tax status of income of estate 
where payments are made to widow in 
lieu of dower. 


Page 1, Col. 4 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway 

asks authority to extend line to provide 

entrance to Donora, Pa., industrial dis- 

trict, to compete with Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


Foreign Relations 
Telegrams giving notification of effec- 
tiveness of treaty to renounce war are 
sent to signatory nations by Depart- 
ment of State. 


Page 1, Col. 5 

Full text of concurring opinions by 
Commissioners Lewis and McManamy 
and dissenting opinions of Commission- 
ers Taylor and Eastman to order of 
Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thorizing Wheeling & Lake Erie to use 
facilities of Cleveland Terminal Com- 


pany. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Sharpsville Railroad asks authority 
of Interstate Commerce Commission to 
abandon line between Sharpsville and 
Wilmington Junction, Pa. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Page 5| The Interstate Commerce Commission 


ge cs . | suspends proposed revision of provi- 
ee aes and Digest of Tax | sions for re-icing refrigerator cars. 


Page 6, Col. 4 
Communication 


Decisions in uncontested finance cases 
Postal Service 


announced by Interstate Commerce 
Instructions for handling lost articles 


| Commission. 
in post offices and other Federal build- | 
ings are issued by First Assistant Post- 
master General. 





Page 3, Col. 2 

Agreement of naval parity for all 
categories of vessels by Great Britain 
and United States is “tremendous step 
forward,” Secretary of State declares. 
Page 1, Col. 2 

Message of Japan clarifies acceptance 


of treaty for renunciation of war by 
empire. 





Page 4, Col. 4 

Trade Conditions 
Foreign-owned cigaret factories in 
China are enjoying unusually favorable | 


position, trade commissioner at Shang- 
hai states. 


Page 2, Col. 4 
Leather and Its 
Manufactures 
Sole-leather trade showed unfavor- 
able balance last year, according to hide 


| and leather division of Department of 
Commerce. 


Page 5, Col. 2 

Acquiescences in decisions announced 

by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue. 


Page 1, Col. 3 Page 2, Col. 1 


Care of Spare Parts. 


Propellers and other spare parts should 
not be nailed or bolted to the bottom of 
the crate containing the motor and fu- 
| selage, as the oil from the motor causes 
| considerable damage. These parts qgn 
||| be bolted to the top and sides of the caSe. 
| All metal parts should be covered with 
| heavy cup grease, such as used by auto- 

motive manufacturers. The fuselage, 
| with motor attached, should be covered 
| with heavy paper and securely sealed at 
| all joints with adhesive paper tape. Mo- 
tors should be covered first with such 
| paper and then the regular fitted canvas 
paper. Propellers should be wrapped and 
sealed with waterproof paper. 

Manufacturers should always supply a 
| liberal quantity of bolts, screws, cotter 
pins, safety wire, extra wing, strut bolts 
and cowling bolts. Should one wing bolt 
become damaged during installation it 
would -be necessary to suspend opera- 
tions for about ten weeks before a du- 
plicate could be furnished by the fac- 
| tory. There are no sources of supplies 
! for this material in China at the present 
time. 


Page 5, Col. 5 


Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. 


General 


Timeliness of data collected in census 
on manufactures advocated at confer- 
ence of advisory committee with offi- 
cials of Department of Commerce. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Titles approved by Department of 
Justice on land valued at $363,787 pur- 
chased by Government. 

Page 3, Col. 3 

Plans for bicentennial of George 
Washington’s birth include restoration 
| of birthplace and construction of high- 
| way, special commission announces. 

Page 2, Col. 2 

Daily engagements of the President 

at the Executive Offices. 


Health 


Finance 
Banks and Banking 


Financial situation in Japan expected 
to improve as result of thange in min- 
| istry, say advices to Department of 
Commerce. 


Page 1, Col. 3 | 





Machinery 
United States exports of oil-well ma- | 
chinery for first five months of 1929 are 


nearly double those of similar period | 
of 1928. 





Page 7, Col. 6 | 

Consolidated statement of condition 
of Federal Reserve Banks on July 24, | 
made public by Federal Reserve Board. 
Page 7, Col. 2 


Corporation Finance 
See Disiribution, Railroads. 
Government Finance 


Comptroller General rules cost of 
calling cards used by Foreign Service 
officers is personal expense not payable 
by Government. | 


Page 6, Col. 4 

Proposed increase in freight rates on 

forest products is suspended by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 

state Commerce Commission. 


Page 4, Col. 7 
Mines and Minerals 
Mineral wool used extensively for in- 


sulation, according to Bureau of Mines. 
Page 1, Col. 2) 


Textiles and Their 
Products 


America ranks first among countries 


Senate Committee on Commerce in- 
exporting rayon hosiery to Egypt, re- | vestigating means for Federal aid in 
port of consul at Alexandria says. 


| discovering cure for cancer declares 

Page 1, Col. 7| that replies of consultant’s discovery of 

Production of wool estimated as| remedy is remote prospect, and that aid 

slightly larger than last year. to research is best Federal contribution 
Page 1, Col. 1 


e to purpose. | 
Textile industry in India showed de- Pegs £. Col. 2 A very essential thing to attach js a 
cline during season ended March 31, | 


Inspecting Immigrants in Countries | | complete set of instructions for as€em- 
1929, report of consul at Bombay shows. of Origin—An article by Dr. Taliaferro bling. It is only the exceptionally well- 
Page 4, Col. 6| Clark, senior surgeon, Public Health | trained test pilot who has had training 
Imports of raw silk for first six | Service. in Seene BP te meters Saeaenaeee 
months of 1929 were larger than for eye eed See mg ae a 
cildlar pébiad of Ieee. | work usually is done by mechanics gat 
| flying fields. An extra-part catalog for 
| the ship itself and for the motor is quite 
|necessary. The Chinese mechanics and 
| pilots look for these instructions, first, 
so that they can make immediate trans- 
lations and, second, so ‘that they may 
learn from the manufacturer how to set 
up and care for the machine. 

The top of the case should be marked 
plainly in several places on each side and 
end. It also would be advisable for -ex- 
porters to indicate where the ship’s 
slings should be attached in order to in- 
sure proper handling. Shipping firms are 
anxious to handle this type of cargo ac- 
cording to instructions, in order to pre- 
vent expensive claims. 


Page 10, Col. 1 

Mexico has resumed issuance of in- | 
ternational money drafts and C. O. D. | 
service to limited extent, Post Office | 


Department is informed. 
Page 10, Col. 5 | . i 

i radio on vessels on high seas were 
Radio | adopted at London conference on safety 
Rigid provisions governing use of ra-| of life at sea, according to resume of 
dio on vessels on high seas were communications aspect of the confer- 

adopted at London conference on safety | ence by the Department of Navy. 
of life at sea, according to resume of | Page 1, Col. 6 | 
communications aspéct of the confer- Attorneys general of six Lake States | 
ence by Department of Navy. present memorial to President asking | 
Page 1, Col. 6; him not to approve any plan for Lakes- 
Hydrogaphic ' Office, Navy Depart- | to-Gulf waterway that would contra- 
ment, issues a publication on radio aids | vene decision of Supreme Court in Chi- 
to navigation, 1929. cago drainage case. 


Page 6 | 
sodial Page 3 








Shipping 


Rigid provisions governing use of 


: Page 2, Col. 7 | 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7 
See Distribution, Shipping. 


; Instructions Are Required. 
International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates on the New | 


Text of Measure Pending in York market. 


House Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce. 


Page7 
Page 1, Col. 1} 


° 
Cost of building port at Gdynia, Po- | Production 


land, said to reach $28,000,000, trade ‘ 
Agricultural and Food 


Products 


Representative Aswell states that | 
|considerable opposition, on score of 
| class legislation, has developed in House 
against bill for restriction of marketing 
of perishable farm products. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Page 9, Col. 7 Page 9 


Influenza epidemic of 1928-29 said to 
have stricken one-third of population, 
| preliminary survey by Public Health 
Service shows. 


Pa 7 
[Continued from Page 9.1 ge 4, Col. 7 
ney’s fee, to be taxed and collected as 
a part of the costs of the suit. — | 
Sec. 11. For the purposes of this Act ||| 
the provisions of all laws relating to | 
the suspending or restraining of the en- 
forcement, operation, or execution, or 
the setting aside in whole or in part, | 
of the orders of the Interstate Commerce | }| 
Commission are made applicable to or- ||} 
ders of the Secretary under this Act 
and to any person subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act. 
Sec. 12. The Secretary may report /|]| 
any violation of this Act for which a 
civil penalty is provided to the Attorney 
General of the United States, who shall |4; 
cause appropriate proceedings to be com- 
menced and prosecuted in the proper 
courts of the United States without de- 
lay. The costs and expenses of such 
proceedings shall be paid out of the 
appropriation for the expenses of the 
courts of the United States. | 
Sec. 13. (a) In the investigation of 
complaints or the holding of hearings 
thereon arising under section 7 the Sec- | 
retary or his duly authorized agents | 
shall’ have the right to inspect such ac- 
counts, records, and memoranda as may} 
be material for the determiration of any | 
such complaint and shall have power to! 4; 
require by subpoena the attendance and ||| 
testimony of witnesses and the produc- | 
tion of such accounts, records, and mem- 
oranda as are material to any such com- 
plaint. f 
‘b) Upon failure of any commission 
merchant, dealer, or broker to recognize | accounts, records, and memoranda before | ment of such fees and expenses as will | 
the right and/or power vested in the Sec-|the Secretary or any of his examiners} be reasonable and as nearly as may be| 


ee meetin, es Say | an hereinbefore provided. |to cover the cost for the service ren-| 
; dered: 


also publish “he facts and circumstances| (f) Wtnesses examined before the Sec- 
Provided, That fees for inspections 


| commissioner at Warsaw says. 
Page 10, Col. 4} 
| Hydrographic Office, Navy Depart- 
ment, issues a publication on radio aids 
to navigation, 1929. 


| Distribution 


Aviation 


Department of Commerce issues 
statement of condition of work on con- 
struction of airways and data on licens- 
ing of air planes and air pilots for week | 
ended July 13. 


| Purchasing Page 3, Col 7 


° — See Servi rs lati 
Production Statistics pan vice and Personnel, National 
Page 9, Col. 7 Crop of tobacco in South Africa is 29 | 
Secretary of War allots funds for im- | 
| provement of harbors at Superior, Wis.; | 
; 5 Page 1, Col. 6 | Duluth, Minn., and Anacortes, Wash. _ : 

Careful packing of airplanes for ship- | Page 7, Col. 4| Agricultural departments in Michigan 
ment to China is urged by Chinese im- Orders issued to the personnel of the’! schools meet Federal and State require- | 
porters. Crest Gasnt . | ments, according to State supervisor of | 


Page 10, Col. 7 agricultural education. 


Exporting and Importing 


America ranks first among countries 
exporting rayon hosiery to Egypt, re- 
port of consul at Alexandria says. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Honduran shipments of bananas in 
1928 set new world record. 

Page 2, Col. 7 

United States exports of oil-well ma- | 
chinery for first five months of 1929 
are nearly double those of similar pe- 
riod of 1928. 


Page 9 
See Service and Personnel, National | 
Defense. | 


Executive 
Mana gement 


Decisions Affecting 


Business 


Government wins judgment in fraud 
suit based on sale of surplus lumber 
after war. 
| 


Page 2, Col. 5} 

Crop of tobacco in South Africa is 
| 29 per cent under production last sea- | 
son, Department of Commerce is in- 
formed. 














Invention Found in Claims 
For Parts.®f Oil Burner 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
| pees for the rotatable discharge men- 
er. 
Claims 13, 15, 16, 17 and 19 are deemed 
|unpatentable over Lucas. It would not 
|be invention to extend the shaft d down 
| below the bottom of the fuel receptadle 
|f and connect the mechanical driving 
\};|means described in the patent thereto 
| |In view of the patents to Kirkham and 
|Jirotka. Tu» claims of this group are 
| also deemed unpatentable over Kirkham 
taken alone in which the parallel plate 
structure shown in Figures 2 to 4, in- 
| Clusive, of the patent constitutes a rotat- 
|able discharge. member. 
The decision of the examiner is af- 
Sed “a to slats 2, 3, 4, 18, 15, 16, 
and 19 and reversed a: i 
5, 6, 7 and 14. as 


Page 8, Col. 6 
Marine garrison ordered from St. 
Croix to St. Thomas by Marine Corps 


ing pay of commissioned personnel in 
- 
Marketing 
contracts for sale of war material and 
Newly developed vaccine prevents | states. 
1eadquarters. 
1928 set new world record. | are discussed by specialist of Bureau | 


per cent under production last season, National Defense 
Department of Commerce is informed. Interdepartmental Pay Board pro- 
Page 4, Col. 6 | poses plan for revision of laws govern- 
e 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Selling and Guard, and Public Health Service. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Right of Secretary of War to cancel 
Foreign Markets | enter into revised contracts is issue in 
Foreign market for American soda| @ppeal to Supreme Court.’ 
| fountains has increased steadily in last | 
Page 4, Col. 6| five years, Department of Commérce 
| “shipping fever” of farm animals, De- | Page 1, Col. 4 
partment of Agriculture reports. Development of uses for wood and| Page 3, Col. 6 
E Page 4, Col. 5 |expansion of foreign markets under| Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Honduran shipments of bananas in| auspices of Department of Commerce | War Department. 
Page 9 
Page 2, Col. 7. | of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils issues 
results of a soil survey of Rockwell 
County, Texas. 


Page 4, Col. 2| Navy Department. 
Government Aid and | 


Page 9, Col. 7 Control of Marketing | Vital Statistics 


Agriculture Department issues a| ,Farm Board to confer with repre- _ Deaths caused by automobiles have 
ae Page 3, Col. 5 | farmers’ bulletin on the bollworm or|sentatives of cooperative associations | increased 10 per cent in past year, De- 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Cir- | corn-ear worm as a cotton pest. on problems of grain growers, | partment of Commerce announces. 

* Page 2, Col. 4 


Page 4, Col. 7 

Statistics showing decline in exports | 

of cotton in June and for six months of 

1929 under exports for same periods of 

1928 made public by Department of 
Commerce. 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 
Injunction against service companies | 
| granted, extending anti-trust laws to | 
service business, by Supreme Court of 
District. 


Page 9 


Page 4, Col. 7 | 
' 


Imports of raw silk for first six 


| cuit, rules letter to special assistant to | Page 9, Col. 7 Page 3, Col. 6 | 


porting services, as shall be necessary | 
to the administration of this act in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, and 
as may be appropriated for by Congress; | 


road terminus and new lines, a post | propriate notation thereof in the list of 
office, water and sewage installations | Mexican offices in the register of money 
and on the purchase of tonnage for the | order post offices and accept any mail | 
Polish mercantile marine. covered by this service and addressed to 
| and there is hereby authorized to be ap-| It is estimated that further expendi-| persons residing thereat. The post offi- 
incident thereto and/or suspend the li-| retary or any of his examiners shall be | propriated, out of any money in the|tures amounting to 150,000,000 zlotys|ces are: Amatitan, Jal.; Arteaga, Mich.;| Del 
cense of the offender until such recog-| paid the same fees and mileage that are| made by a licensed inspector, less the pate pil not mporwine sepeepreied, _ have to = made oe oe next Ave El Chico, Jal.; Cotija, Mich.; Chi- ; 
nition is given. Degas ee mol a ; » 1 ; fo a _,| Such sums as may be necessary for such | five years in order to complete the equip- | lapa, Gro.; Gutierrez Zamora, Ver.; La | 
(c) tec may sign ehuseneat ee pre an geet er Sy ees, WR he = allowed | purpose. This Act shall not abrogate nor | ment of the port. The loading capacity | Dura, Son.; Mascota, Jal.; Martinez de 
and examiners of the Secretary may di-|” er ie ae wi ose pe oe | y the terms of his contract of employ-| nullify any other statute, whether State | of the port now exceeds 200,000 tons|la Torre, Ver.; Misantla, Ver.; Nautla, 
rect their service, administer oaths, and | 2re a e and e persons taking ne ment with the Secretary as compensa-| or Federal, dealing with the same sub- | per month, and it is claimed that this | Ver.; Puerto Vallarta, Jal.; San Juan de 
same shall severally be entitled to the tion for his services, shall be deposited | jects as this Act; but it is intended that / will be increased to some 750,000 tons | Los Lagos, Jal.; Tonila, Jal.; Tecpan de | 

into the Treasury of the United States | 


aware & Hudson Makes 


Offer for B. R. & P. Road 
[Continued from Page 7.} 


: : acre of improved far j 
affirmations, conduct hearings, and re-| P d m land in these 


q ; |same fees as are paid for like service in| 
ceive evidence. 


(d) And in case of disobedience to a 


the courts of the United States, 
(g) No person shall be excused from 


subpoena the Secretary or any of his attending and testifying or from produc- 
examiners may invoke the aid of any|jing documentary evidence before the 
court of the United States in requiring| Secretary or any of his examiners or in 


the attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses and the production of accounts, 
records, and memoranda. Any district 


obedience to the subpoena of the Secre- 
tary on the gronud or for the reason that 


the testimony or evidence, documentary | 


| court of the United States within the} or otherwise, required of him may tend 
jurisdiction of which any hearing is car-|to incriminate him or subject him to a 


ried on may, in case of contumacy or 
refusal to obey a subpoena ‘ssued to any 


penalty or forfeiture, but no natural per- 
son shall be prosecuted for or on account 


person, issue an order requiring the per-|of any transaction, matter, or thing con- 
son to appear before the Secretary or cerning which he may testify or produce 
his examiner or to produce accounts, | evidence before the Secretary or any of 
records, and memoranda if so ordered,| his examiners in obedience to a subpoena 
or to give evidence touching any matter | signed by the Secretary: Provided, That 
pertinent to any complaint; and any fail-|no natural person so testifying shall be 


ure to obey such order of the court shall/ exempt from prosecution and punishment | contained. 


be punished by the court as a contempt] for perjury committed in so testifying. 


thereof. 

(e) The Secretary may order testi- 
mony to be taken by deposition in any 
proceeding or investigation or incident to 
any complaint pending under this Act at 
any stage thereof. Such depositions may 
be taken before any person designated 


Sec, 14. The Secretary is hereby au- 
thorized, independently and in coopera- 
tion with other branches of the Govern- 
ment, State, or municipal agencies, and- 
or any person, whether operating in one 
or more jurisdictions, to employ and-or 
license inspectors to inspect and certify, 


by the Secretary and having power to| without regard to the filing of a com- 


administer oaths. Such testimony shai! 


plaint under this Act, to any interested 


be reduced to writing by the person tak-| person the class, quality, and-or condi- 
ing the deposition or under his direc-| tion of any lot of any perishable agri- 
tion and shall then be subscribed by the cultural commodity when offered for in- 


deponent,. 


Any person may be compelled | terstate or foreign shipment or when 


to appear and depese and to produce ac- | received at places where the Secretary 
counts, records, and memoranda in the| shall find it practicable to provide such 


same manner a3 witnesses may be com- 
pelled to appear and testify and produce 


service, under such rules and regulations 





as miscellaneous receipts; and fees for 
inspections made by an inspector acting 
under a cooperative agreement with a 


State, municipality, or other person shall | 


be disposed of in accordance with the 
terms of such agreement: 
Provided further, That expenses for 


travel and subsistence incurred by in-| 


spectors shall be paid by the applicant 
for inspection to the disbursing clerk of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture to be credited to the appropria- 


tion for carrying out the purposes of | 


this Act; And provided further, That 
certificates issued by such inspectors 
shall be received 
United States as prima facie evidence 
of the truth of the statements therein 


Sec. 15. The Secretary may make 
such rules, regulations, and orders, in- 
cluding reparation in appropriate cases 
as may be necessary, and may cooperate 
with any department or agency of the 
Government, any State, Territory, Dis- 
trict, or possesion, or department, 
agency, or political subdivision thereof, 
or any person; and shall have the power 
to appoint, remove, and fix the compen- 
sation of such officers and employes not 
in conflict with existing law, and make 
such expenditures for rent outside the 
District of Columbia, printing, binding, 
telegrams, telephones, law books, books 
of reference, publications, furniture, sta- 
tionery, office equipment, travel, and 


as he may prescribe, including the pay-| other supplies and expenses, including re- 


in all courts of the} 


all such statutes shall remain in full | 
force and effect except in so far only as-| 
they are inconsistent herewith or repug- | 
nant hereto. 

Sec. 16.°In construing and enforcing 
the provisions of this Act the act, cmnie: | 
sion, or failure of any agent, officer, or | 
other person acting for or employed by | 
any commission merchant, dealer, or 
broker, within the scope of his employ- | 
ment or office, shall in every case be) 
deemed the act, omission, or failure of | 


broker as that of such agent, officer, or | 
other person. j 

Sec. 17. This Act may be cited as the | 
“Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Lieensing 
Act.” 

Passed the Senate May 16 (¢alendar 
|day, June 3), 1929. Attest: EDWIN P. 
THAYER, Secretary. 


Building of Polish Port 
Said to Cost $28,000,000 


About 250,000,000 zlotys or approxi- 
mately $28,000,000 is said to have been 
spent in connection with the construc- 
tion of the port of Gdynia, Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Gilbert Redfern, 
Warsaw, Poland, reports to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
statement follows in full text: 

The building of the port itself has 
absorbed 110,000,000 zlotys, the balance 
of 140,000,000 having been expended on 
auxiliary construction such as @ rail- 





The Department’s | 


over the next five years,. when all thé 
interior basins, docks and other instal- 
lations will be completed. 

These expenditures are solely for ac- 
count of the state. In addition, of 
course, considerable amounts have been, 
and are still being, disbursed by private 
interests for loading and unloading facil- 
ities, railroad sidings, warehouses, dwell- 
ings, commercial buildings, workshops 
and all other activities incidental to the 
rapid development of a port and town. 


such commission merchant, dealer, or| Where a few years ago there were a| 


handful of fishermen’s huts on a barren 
seashore there is today a town of 25,000. 


International Money Orders 
Again Issued by Mexico 


The Mexican Postal Administration 
has resumed the issue of international 
money orders and C, O. D. service in 
certain post offices of that country, ac- 
jcording to a statement of Third As- 
sistant Postmaster General, F. A. Til- 
ton, made public by the Post Office De- 
partment on July 25. The full text of 
the statement follows: 

The Mexican Postal Administration 
has informed this office that the issue 
of international money order and the 


vice has been resumed at the Mexican 
post offices listed below and the postal 
agencies depending upon them. 





| 


A 


transaction of international C, O. D. ser- | 


| 


| Jal.; 


Galeana, Jal.; Tixtla, Gro.; Tlajomulco, 
Tenosique, Tab.;: Tototlan, Jal.; 
Union de Tula, Jal.; Zapotlanejo, Jal. 


Funds for Improvement 


Of Harbors Are Allotted 


[Continued from Page 7.) 
the sum of $48,000 for the project for 
the improvement of Anacortes Harbor, 


Washington. 

This project was authorized by an 
Act of Congress approved March 2, 1919, 
subject to the conditions that local in- 


| terests contribute one-third of the ac- 


tual cost of dredging, make available 
suitable dumping grounds and furnish 
evidence satisfactory to the Secretary of 
War that they will provide a suitable 
terminal open to the public on equal and 
reasonable terms. ‘The local interests 
have complied with these conditions, 
The project contemplates a channel 12 
feet deep and 150 to 250 feet wide from 
deep water in the outer harbor up to 
Que Street in the City of Anacortes, 
However, it is not deemed necessary to 
accomplish the entire project at this 
time. It is proposed to limit the work 
for the present to dredging the channel 
to the specified dimensions from deep 
water to “R” Street. This in accordance 
with the desire of those interested in 





the development of the port, and will 
amply provide for the necessities of com- 


Postmasters.are requested to make ap-| merce under the present conditions, 


counties they have 2.33 inhabitants. In 
Massachusetts, such counties have 8.22 
inhabitants for each acre of improved 
farm land; in Rhode Island, 4.55; in Coy- 
necticut, 2.77; in New York, 3.78; in Ne 
| Jersey, 3.66; in Pennsylvania 27.08; in 
Maryland, 0.67; in Virginia, 0.57 and in 
the District of Columbia, 102.76. All thie 
|rest of the United States has an average 
of 0,17 inhabitants per acre of improved 
farm lands. Although the States referred 
ito have 33.7 of the population, they pro- 
duced in the last year for which data are 
available, only §.6 per cent of the total 
wheat crop. T:@contained only 5.3 per 
cent of the total number of beef cattle 
jand only 4.5 per cent of the total num- 
| ber of swine, 

The value of goods exported thro 
North Atlantic ports in M927 was a” 
per cent of the total for the United 
States and the value of imports through 
the same. ports was 64,8 per cent of the 
total. These data merely suggest the 
| dependence of the Atlantic seaboard re- 
gion upon the States west of the Appa- 
| lachian chain and upon the transporta- 
| tion necessary to maintain the economic 
| exchanges between the two regions. Not 
less dependent is the trans-Appalachian 
region upon the Atlantic seaboard for 
access to foreign markets, for many 
classes of manufactured products and for 
|imports. These exchanges furnish the 
densest railroad traffic carried anyyghere 
|in the world, of which about four tons 
| move eastward for every ton that moges 
westward across the continent, 








